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In January and February, the opening shots 
were fired in a battle which will be one of the 
most important facing the Canadian working 
class this year. On January 15, 53 workers in 
Terminal A of the Toronto Post Office booked" 
off sick in protest against the harassment and 
temporary suspension of a fellow worker. In 

| the management reprisals which followed, 23 of 
these militants were also suspended and shop 
steward Gerry Parashchyniak was fired. The 

| postal workers responded with a wildcat strike 
| which disrupted mail services nationally and 

Í which was the subject of a barrage of red- 

Í baiting in the capitalist media. 


THE INCIDENT 


On January 13, Roland Olivier, a pro- 


bationary ‘night shift, was sus- 
pended x ed to show a security o 
Qyficer his ident#ty card. As a workers 


wwe, required by the z 


with any fur terrogation and declined to 
go to the office with the private cop. He was 
immediately suspended for “disobeying an of- 
ficial orde: 
When management refused three days later to 
lift Olivier's suspension, fifty-three other 
night shift workers booked off sick for the 
last two hours of the shift (which entitles 
them to pay for the whole shift). Checking in 
the next day to have their sick forms stamped, 
the workers learned that management had left 
orders that these forms were not to be okayed. 


About twenty-five stayed pyt in the Health Unit 
for forty-five minutes, forcing management to 


back down and stamp their forms. 

For leading this action, shop steward Para- 
shchyniak was "indefinitely suspended", twenty- 
three others received ten day suspensions, and 
another twenty received "letters of warning". 

On February 8, Parashchyniak received notice of 
Í firing. 

Two days tater the president of the local of 

the Canadian Union of Postal Workers (CUPW), 
under heavy pressure from rank-and-file militants 
broke with his conservative executive and called 
a snap strike in Parashchyniak's defence. The 
wildcat was unprepared and badly organized. 
Neither the day shift of the CUPW nor the 

Letter Carriers Union of Canada (LCUC) were 
adequately informed. Picket lines were set up 

on February 10 and maintained throughout the 
night until noon of the next day. Although the 
letter carriers respected the line, it was 
crossed by about 70% of CUPW day shift workers 
under the influence of most of the local ex- 
ecutive and the national leadership which was 
present in the form of Arnold Gould, national 
regional director for Ontario. While the 

strike was called off, the anger provoked by 

the repression against Parashchyniak has not evap 
orated and the struggle in his defence continues. 
Subsequently, the Post Office management 

brought in a hundred casual (basically scab) 
workers to reduce the mail backlog created by 
the wildcat and by subsequent work-to-rule ef- 
forts in some sections of Terminal A. 


THE CONTEXT 


The firing of Parashchyniak is not an isolate 


incident. It is LAG "of an escalating campaign 
of harassment and repression by Post Office 
management. Syd Baxter, president of the CUPW 
Scarborough local (in a Toronto suburb) and a 
strong oppositionist to MAPP, has just been 
recommended for firing following an incident 
arising out of the arbitrary use of casuals 
the Scarborough Post Office. Tom Heffernan, 
chief shop steward at Terminal A and a mem- 
ber of the local executive was suspended in 
September '73 as a result of a sit-down in 
response to a management provocation (withholding 
pay cheques for almost a week). Over the last 

six months there has been significant increase 
in suspensions and letters of warning; (Re- 
cently, a Terminal A worker who phoned in sick 
received a midnight visit at his home by two 
supervisors.) Undercover security cops have been 
added to each shift. Security checks of workers 
both on and off the job have been increased. New 
restrictions have been placed on workers’ free- 
dom of movement inside and outside of the main 
building.. All of this makes one thing eminently, 
clear. Toronto postal workers have been picked 
out for very special treatment by the Postmaster 
General's office in Ottawa. 

It doesn't take a genius to figure out the 
reasons for management's new campaign. The Gov- 
ernment is presently implementing a series of 
technological changes which will completely 
transform the Canadian postal system. The 
automation plan will be begun in Toronto this 
fall, if all goes according to the Government's 
schedule. The plan, known in Toronto as MAPP 
(different names are being used in different 
cities) will shift the sorting work of all the 
city's Terminals to three huge plants in the 
suburbs where nearly all of the sorting will be 
completed in a mechanized assembly-line fashion. 
This will qualitatively increase the monotony 
and drudgery of the work process. Workers will 
be separated into atomized units on the assem- 
bly line where they will work at a mechanically 
determined pace under heavy electronic surveil- 
lance. 

The negative effects of this project will 
be borne by the workers. MAPP and its brother 
schemes in other cities will mean a large re- 
duction in the size of the work force. Postal 
workers who retain their jobs will face down- 
ward reclassification and consequently, lower 
wage scal Working conditions will deteriorate 
(Workers in a pilot project of 
Yeported serious eye and 
ing mith the new machinery: 2 


in 
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ible to ch 
without a fight. The present Sonera ends in 
December and management is taking steps now to 
ensure that it will be able to inflict a de- 
moralizing and humiliating defeat on the CUPW 

in the upcoming negotiations. In order to 
achieve this, it is attempting to eliminate key 
rank-and-file militants. This will ensure a 
lack of leadership in December and will create 
a climate of intimidation and fear among the 
rest of the workers. Management is trying very 
hard to encourage the attitude that "militancy 
doesn't pay". The major target of this offensive 
is Toronto, the crucial hub of the national 
postal system (50% of all Canadian mail is 
handled through Toronto) and a centre of rank- 
and-file militancy for almost a decade. If they 
can break the resistance in Toronto, so the 
strategy goes, the rest of the country will be 

a pushover. Thus, between now and December, 
every struggle will be a crucial one. Every 
struggle will tip the balance of forces in fav~ 
our of one side or the other. If the Toronto 
postal workers are not entirely aware of this 
fact yet, Post Office management certainly is, 
as their recent hard-line approach demonstrates. 
It is for this reason that the fight to rehire 


Gerry Parashchyniak and to remove the casuals 
takes on so much tactical importance for 
postal workers across Canada. 


FOR A FIGHTING STRATEGY 


The current skirmishes in the Toronto Post 
Office are part of a changing pattern of 
struggle which has already been seen in the 
railways, at Douglas Aircraft and in other sec- 
tors. The intensification of the economic prob- 
lems of Canadian capitalism is undermining the 
conditions which permitted the occasional polite 
conflicts and infrequent strikes which have been 
the chief form of union-management relations 
since the late 1940's. Increasingly, workers 
find themselves pushed into tough struggles 
between contracts and especially for relatively 
long periods before and after contract negotia- 
tions. Trade union struggles in Canada are 
developing towards the pattern already visible 
in countries like Britain, where workers face 
amore or less permanent battle simply to de- 
fend past gains and basic union and individual 
rights, much less make new advances. A central 
problem facing militant workers is the absence 
of clear perspectives for responding to this 
new situation. 

Militancy is of course necessary, but, as 
the rail workers discovered at their own ex- 
pense last fall, it is not enough by itself. 

For that matter there has been no lack of 
militancy among postal workers. Created by a 
wildcat movement in 1965, the CUPW together 
with the LCUC was able to inflict important 
defeats upon the Government in 1968 and 1970. 
But despite a willingness to fight among many 
workers, reflected in a number of major wild- 
cats, an increasingly sophisticated union bur- 
eaucracy was able to manoeuvre successfully 
between the rank-and-file and the Government 
in December 1972 and impose a sell-out con- 
tract on the base. The 1972 defeat stands as a 
clear warning for this December. 

A union victory this winter cannot be won 
within the limits of the strategy of the pre- 
sent leadership. The issues raised by the pre- 
sent technological changes cannot be dealt with 
by traditional trade union economic demands. 
The past experience of both the postal workers 
(1972) and the rail workers (1973) makes it 
clear that no successful national ae 
be waged against the Federal Governmen 
organized nationally co-ordinated rank-and-file 


a-fil Eo begin to de- 
fine the eojectives and erkcesy for the 
struggle between now and December. 

In addition to much needed wage increases, 
the upcoming fight must begin to challenge manr 
agement's "rights" in the workplace itself. 
Workers can have no objection to the introduc- 
tion of labour-saving technology in itself. 

But they can and must demand that it does not 
affect them negatively and that they reap the 
benefits of technological progress. No worker 
must be laid off as a result of automation. In- 
stead, the struggle must centre on the demand 
for a sliding scale of wages and hours tied to 
a cost of living index to be determined by the 
union. This demand essentially means that in- 
stead of layoffs, full employment is retained 
with a shorter work week for all, and wages 
are determined in relation to the real cost of 
living, not some arbitrary rigid scale deter- 
mined by the Government. 

The reclassification plan of management must 
be opposed and replaced by a single job class- 
ification at the highest present wage scales, 

a move which will eliminate the present div- 
isions among the workers and encourage unity. 
Part-time workers, most of whom are women, 


DP MOTION SUPPORTS POSTI 


The following motion was passed at a Toronto regional NDP riding policy conference March 3rd. 


Whereas: 


the firing of shop steward, Gerry Parashchyniak of the Canadian Union of 


Postal Workers is part of a widespread campaign of repression being waged by the Post 
Office against militants in order to weaken the union before the fight around automation 


develops over the next nine months; 


And Whereas: 


the outcome of this fight between the postal workers and the government 


will have a significant effect on the strength and confidence of other public sector 


workers in their upcoming struglles; 


Be it Therefore Resolved that: 


the NDP declare its solidarity with the current struggle 


in Toronto to force the Post Office to renire Gerry Parashchyniak. That telegrams be 

sent from all riding associations to Mr. Andre Ouillet, Postmaster General, demanding that 
Parashchyniak be rehired; and further that the delegation to this conference attempt to 
have motions of solidarity passed in their trade union locals or wherever support can 

be won for the current struggles of postal workers, particularly the issue of rehiring 


Parashchyniak. 
al 


must receive equal rights with all other 
workers, including guaranteed job security. 
The "casual" category must be abolished. 

The exact plans for automation, which the 
Government has kept secret until now, must be 
opened to all postal workers and the workers 
must exercise veto power over any aspects of 
the proposed changes which they judge to be 
against their interests. The postal workers bear 
no responsibility for the financial problems of 
the Post Office. Any increased costs which arise 
from the victory of such demands should be fin- 
anced by higher rates on commercial mail. As it 
is now, the government in effect subsidizes 
commercial mail (otherwise known as junk mail). 
The rates on first class mail, primarily used 
by individual citizens, should not be raised. 

The present division of Post Office workers 
into two unions, the CUPW and the LCUC, which 
are united only at the top in the bureaucratic, 
unwieldy Council of Postal Unions, is a real ob- 
stacle to an effective and united struggle by 
the ranks. Although the CUPW is committed by 
the constitution adopted in 1971 to fight for 
a single union in the postal service, its leader- 
ship has made no serious attempts towards unifi- 
cation. There is a burning need to begin the 
struggle for the merger of the CUPW and the 
LCUC into one democratically-controlled union 
which can be a more adequate inctrument of 
struggle. 

A program of demands which corresponds to 
the real interests of postal workers cannot be 
won without careful planning and preparation, 
particularly given the schemes and manoeuvres of 
the top union leadership. Nor can victory in the 
various individual struggles like the fight to 
defend Parashchyniak--struggles which are 
crucial in order to win in December--be won if 
workers resistance is sporadic and unorganized. 
It is necessary now for the many dispersed 
rank-and-file activists to come together in 
committees which can begin to work out such 
demands, to fight for their adoption in the 
locals and in the regional bargaining conferen- 
ces, and to oppose the timidity and obstruction 
of Gould and the other union officials in all 
incidents of repression against individual 


militants. The le to defend Parashchyniak, 
Syd Bax nd vict of sel 

risals 

strug DD 


UNITEL ACTION TO DEFEND THE POSTA 
The struggl wo i 
coming months is a significant one for the 
tire labour movement. For the last few years, 
the postal workers have been in the front line 
in the fight against the union-busting policies 
of the Federal Government. The 1965 and 1968 
strikes were important victories for all public 
sector workers and played an exemplary role in 
the wave of organizing and union militancy in 
the public sector. The 1970 rotating strike 
were instrumental in the destruction of Tru- 
deau's proposed 6% wage "guideline: 

On the other hand, the adoption of a sell- 
out contract without a real fight in 1972 was an 
important defeat for the working class as a 
whole. It helped to create the conditions for 
the Government to deliver an even more serious 
defeat to the railway workers last year. As the 
rhythm of the class struggle quickens, the fate 
of each individual group of workers has direct 
consequences for much broader sectors of the 
labour movement. 

If the postal workers win this winter, it 
will seriously weaken the ability of the 
Federal Government to smash strikes and defeat 
unions in railways, docks, federal 
civil service and many other sectors. The rela- 
tionship between the Post Office negotiations 
and those in the railways are especially direct, 
for the rail workers' contract also expires at 
the end of the year and they face problems of 
technological change similar to those of the 
postal workers. A postal workers' victory will 
also help strengthen the militancy and capacity 
to fight of hospital workers, teachers and 
others struggling for basic union rights against 
various levels of government. 

The kind of issues which are raised in the 
Post Office give the outcome of the struggle 
there special importance. A victory which in- 
volved something more than just wage increases, 
which involved certain aspects of workers’ 
control over the work process itself, directly 
challenging management's "right" to exercise 
total authority within the workplace and to lay 
off workers at will. Such a victory would have 
enormous consequences for all workers. 

But the saw cuts both ways. The Government 
and the ruling class are just as capable of 
understanding the importance of the Post Office 
struggle as any militant is. That's why they 
will make every effort to ensure a union defeat 
between now and December. That is why the postal 
workers, who along with the rail workers are 


the 


going to be the number-one target of the Govern- 
ment over the next nine months, must not be is- 
olated. This is one of the important lessons of 
the rail strike. Despite the militancy and cour- 
age of the railway workers and the widespread 
sympathy for their fight throughout the rest of 
the labour movement, a major factor leading to 
their defeat was that this sympathy remained 
passive. It is in the interest of every Canadian 
worker to ensure that the 1973 defeat in rail is 
not repeated in the Post Office. 

This means that militants must begin now to 
fight in their unions for resolutions of support 
to the defense of Parashchyniak and to prepare 


for more active forms of solidarity with the 
postal workers as the confrontation develops 
in the Post Office. 


RE-HIRE PARASHCHYNIAK 
NO REPRISALS AGAINST MILITANTS 
UNITED ACTION TO DEFEND POSTAL WORKERS 


TOTAL LABOUR SOLIDARITY WITH THE POSTAL WORKERS 
FOR A FIGHTING STRATEGY FOR DECEMBER 


BRET SMILEY 
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WOMEN AND THE WORKING GLASS 


VOMEN 
YORKERS 


INTERNATIONAL 
WOMEN'S DAY 


For over fifty years International Working 
Women's Day has been celebrated by marches, de- 
moristrations and protests. Today as women 
throughout the world are struggling as women and 
as workers, and the tradition of International 
Women's Day is re-emerging as a symbol of inter- 
national solidarity among women. In Indochina, 
women have played an exemplary role in the de- 
cades of revolutionary struggle. More recently 
ZANU, which is spearheading the liberation 
struggle in Zimbabwe, has formed an all women's 
fighting detachment. Women are integrated into 
virtually all the revolutionary movements in 
Latin America. Perhaps the most inspiring 
single example is the celebration of Interna- 
tional Women's Day in 1970 by an all women's 
jail break in Uruguay organized by the Tupamaros. 

In the advanced capitalist countries too, 
women are beginning to fight. Women played 
a leading role in the French LIP watchworkers' 
struggle, where a factory was occupied and run 
under workers‘ control. In addition, the abor- 
tion movement has gained momentum. The struggle 
revolves around the demands free abortion on de- 
mand, no forced sterilization, free birth control 
and adequate child care--demands which taken to- 
gether challenge the structures which isolate 
women in the home and enforce their, inability to 
work on an equal basis. These struggles are 
only a few of the many in which women have taken 
up their own demands, their own struggles, along 
with the demands of the fight for socialism, un- 
derstanding that the one will not be achieved 
without the other. 

Although it is claimed that the position of 
women has markedly improved in the past half 
century, the demands and themes of struggle 
raised by women today show a significant simi- 
larity with those raised by the international 


movement historically. 
1 Le 


Tex 


s ar paula’ a the 
Bread and Roses--bread signifying economic 
security and roses referring to quality of life. 
The suffragettes battle for the vote and the re- 
cognition of the political equali 
K place outside - 
men ‘eects and were ha: ’ 
brutalized, arested and ridiculed. Today, women 
are still fighting for their democratic rights. 
Indeed, it is only in the past few years that 
women in Switzerland gained the most ba 
of the vote. 
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ORIGINS OF INTERNATIONAL WOMEN'S DAY 


The idea of a special day of protest for wo- 
men originated among women socialists in 1907; 

in 1910, at the Second International Conference 
of Socialist Working Women, Clara Zetkin proposed 
that an annual celebration of working women be 
held. March 8th was proclaimed as International 
Women's Day to commemorate a strike in the New 
York garment trade led by socialist women. After 
1917, women have celebrated March 8th knowing 
that it was on this day that the St. Petersburg 
strike of women textile workers began, and with 
it, the chain of events that led off the Russian 
Revolution. 


BOLSHEVIKS AND WOMEN'S LIBERATION 


The Russian Bolsheviks rallied the prole- 
tariat and the peasantry under the call for 
peace, land and bread, and the removal of the 
autocracy. The Russian Revolution is a-clear 
example of women struggling for socialism to 
establish the pre-conditions for their libera- 
tion. While the Revolution was not centered 
around explicitly women's demands, the leader- 
ship of the revolution understood the special 
oppression of women and the need to move, to 
eradicate that oppression. 

After the establishment of Soviet power, 
the Bolsheviks moved to equalise the position 
of women. The new state introduced abortion 
on demand, divorce upon request of either part- 
ner, abolition of the legal classification of 
illegitimacy, full civic and political rights 
for women, and removal of the legal proscrip- 
tions against homosexuality. Attempts were made 
to establish collective child care, communal 
laundries and kitchens. A special department 
for work among women was set up, headed by Alex- 
andra Kollontai, to encourage the full partici- 
pation of women in industry and government, and 
to deal with the special problems facing women 
in the period of the transition. 

The progress that was made under the leader- 
ship of the Bolshevik party crumbled and deter- 
iorated with the degeneration of the revolution 


in the Soviet Union. By the 1930's the gains 
h women had made were rolled back, and cul- 
minated in ant-abortion policies, an end to the 
attempts at socialization of housework and a 
glorification of the family. The situation of 
women was one refle on of the overall deter- 


ey 
Will be taken up in relation to women in coming 
issues of the OLD MOLE. But what we can see 

now is that a revolution which expropriates the 


capitalist cla t in of ‘itself guarantee 
libe 


does r 


ation 


women. 


The experience of the Russian Revolution en- 
ables us to understand more clearly the neces- 
sary connection between women's liberation and 
socialist’ revolution, as well as the complexity 
of the problem of ensuring the full accomplish- 
ment of women's liberation once the basis for it 
exists. 


The understanding of the Bolshevik party and 
of the International Socialist Working Women's 
organizations clarified some of the key aspects 
of female oppression while leaving others unex- 
plored. For example, it was understood that 
women suffered a double oppression; both a de- 
pendent status in the family and super-exploit- 
ation as wage-labourers. ‘The material basis for 
the oppression of women was located in the na- 
ture and function of the nuclear family. The 
beginnings of an analysis of its practical role 
as the cheapest way of reproducing and maintain- 
ing the labour force, as a haven for a large 
sector of the reserve army of labour were made. 
Its ideological role as a conservative social- 
izing institution, which also provided a justi- 
fication for the low-paid, menial jobs assigned 
to women, was also recognized. 


The negative effects of interlocking oppres- 
sion of women on the development of class con- 
sciousness--both in the class as a whole and for 
women workers--was clearly perceived. That is, 
it was understood that the development of mili- 
tancy and class consciousness among women work- 
ers was mediated by their position in and ties 
to the family. The sexual division of the 
class, served to turn male workers against fe- 
male workers (who were seen as a threat, as they 
worked for lower wages). This acted as a bar- 
rier to working class unity. On the other hand, 
the depth of the socialization process, the 
strength of the ideological prejudices against 
women, the tenacity of cultural-psychological 
anti-women bias were not fully comprehended by 
revolutionaries at the time. The forties and 
fifties saw a downturn in the class struggle in- 
ternationally, and with it the reinforcing of 
the ideology of the traditional women's role 
throughout society. 


GAINS OF THE 1960! 
ceva 


The 1960"s brought with them an enormous 
world-wide radicalization which expressed itself 
in a number of ways. In the colonial world we 
once again saw a rise in the revolutionary move- 
ments spearheaded by the Indochinese revolution. 
In the USSR workers and intellectuals began 
through struggle to challenge the role of the 
bureaucratic caste. In Europe and North America 


the student movements developed in an anti-capi-- 


talist direction, and in Europe specifically, a 
general rise in the combativity of the working 
class occurred. 

As in all periods of tremendous social up- 
heaval and change, women too began to challenge 
the structures of society which oppressed them. 
This development has unfolded unevenly, but we 
can see that in every advanced capitalist 
country the initial stirrings of women have ex- 
Ploded and continue to explode over and over 
again. The rise of the women's liberation move- 
ment in the United States and Canada first, now 
in Britain, France, Italy, Holland and other 
European countries, has allowed us to refine and 
extend earlier positions on the question of wo- 
men's oppression. Unlike the European youth and 
student movements, the New Left in North America 
--the most political expression of the radicali- 
zation of the 1960's--did not link up in a con- 
crete sense with the working class. The develop- 
ment on a fairly broad scale of Radical Feminism 
7a political ideology which poses the female re- 
volution rather than the socialist revolution as 
the only avenue to social change--is in large 
Measure due to the dead end encountered by the 
New Left as a whole as it reached impasse after 
impasse, and finally fell apart at the end of the 
decade. But the contributions made by the wo- 
men's liberation movement which developed out of 
the New Left--especially the work done by the 


hundreds of socialist women--has served to ad- 
vance our understanding of women's oppression 
enormously. The most valuable contributions of 
the women's liberation movement centred around 
the cultural/psychological/sexual/familial opr 
pression of women. This analysis and programme 
of previous revolutions, and our understanding of 
the experience of women in transitional societies, 
enables us now to advance an ever more coherent 
programme for women based on a more rounded and 
thorough understanding of their oppression. 


PROGRAMME FOR WOMEN'S LIBERATION 
sere eee 


Because the oppression of women is of a 
double nature, a programme for women must incor- 
porate demands relating to both aspects of this 
oppression. This programme must develop a ser- 
ies of demands relating to the needs fo women as 
women--free abortion on demand; free immediate 
divorce upon request of either partner; aboli- 
tion of illigitimacy as a legal category. A ser- 
ies of demands which relates to women as workers 
must also be developed--equal pay and equal work; 
equal opportunity for advancement; paid maternity 
and paternity leave; full rights for part-time 
and temporary workers. And a set of demands 
which deal with both aspects must be developed-- 
equal educational opportunity; free, parent-staff 
controlled child-care; socialization of housework. 
Furthermore, the content of such a programme must 
be explained in the context of a full analysis of 
the oppression of women within the society as a 
whole, including an in-depth exposition of all 
its various manifestations--economic, political, 
social, cultural, sexual, psychological. A rev- 
olutionary orientation to women will necessarily 
centre around the importance of the struggle to 
unify the working class and all the oppressed in 
the spirit of their full equality in the fight 
for a new society. 


ORGANISATIONAL FORMS FOR WOMEN 
eS a Se 


It is not possible to determine beforehand 
the various forms of organization through which 
struggles of women will advance. Already we have 
seen many forms--the women's collectives of the 
New Left, the mass abortion movement in France, 
women's caucuses inside trade unions and mass 
parties (in the NDP for example). Because of the 
special, deeply rooted nature of women's oppres- 
sion, because sexism exists within the working 
class as well as within the other classes, women 
will tend to organize themselves to fight for 
their rights within the workers' movement as well 
as elsewhere. Serious socialist must fully sup- 
port their initiatives while discouraging organ- 
izational forms or political ideologies which 
separate and isolate women from the larger strug- 
gle for socialism, since only socialism can pro- 
vide the pre-conditions for the full achievement 
of women's liberation. This explanation must 
work both ways. Socialists must themselves raise 
the demands! of women in all areas where they work, 
éxplaining to male workers that their interests 
are in turn connected with the demands of women, 
that the working class as a whole must demon- 
strate in practice its capacity to fight for all 
the oppressed within society. 


International Women's Day celebrates a trad- 
ition--a tradition of international solidarity 
with the struggles of women. The renewal of in- 
terest in International Women's Day in the past 
few years marked more than simply the rise of 
the women's liberation movement. It signifies 
an understood need among women and within the 
revolutionary left to rediscover, to utilize and 
to build upon past experiences. It indicates 
that the struggle continues. Indeed, in North 
America, it indicates that the struggle has just 


begun. SUE GENGE 
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AS WE GO MARCHING, MARCHING IN THE BEAUTY OF THE DAY 

A MILLION DARKENED KITCHENS, A THOUSAND MILL LOFTS GREY 

ARE TOUCHED WITH ALL THE RADIANCE THAT A SUDDEN SUN DISCLOSES 
FOR THE PEOPLE HEAR US SINGING: BREAD AND ROSES! BREAD AND ROSES! 
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SUPER- EXPLOITATION 
Women as 


"wages, their wives (re)entered the work force in 
order to supplement the family's income. Quite 

simply, as it became impossible to make ends meet 
Salary, women went to work to provide the 


In Canada today women make up "35.50 Of the work 
force, and this percentage is steadily increasing. 
Women workers have fulfilled a variety of roles in 
production during the long history of capitalist 
Even so, their participation in the work 


second. 


tures throughout a je Major perio ietis 6 : 
development -- low wages, job spateniaion lack of the women's liberation movement of the late 1960's 
childcare and maternity leave, poor organization. along changes in the educational system, and 
Today they are to be found in large numbers in the the explosive black and student radicalization of the 
public sector, service industries and in small, labour early and mid-sixties. All these phenomena in their 
intensive manufacturing. As Canadian capitalism(and turn broadened the horizons of women, raised their 
with it the Canadian State) moves more and more in- expectations and their consciousness of what they 
to economic crisis, women workers are the most should expect from society. Since then the growing 
threatened by the numerous measures that are being understanding of many women that housework really 
used to rationalize the economy. is stifling drudgery has become another factor in 

The concentration of women workers in certain the larger number of women seeking jobs in the hope 
sectors of the economy is a product of the evolution of getting out of the house and finding a more ful- 
of late (present day) capitalism. For example, we filling life. 
now take for granted the large numbers of female Have women been able to escape the narrow 
clerical workers, in banks, in insurance companies ‘women's role' by participating in the work force? 
and in government. However, this was not always the Have they been freed from hours of housework as a 
case. At the turn of the century 80% of all cleri- result of the wages they bring home, released from 
cal jobs were held by men, and clerical salaries rated twenty-four hour responsibility for their children? 
well above average until the 1940's. Following the Have the masses of women been able to find work 
second world war, capitalism went through enormous which releases them and their families from the 
technological change (what is often referred to as grind of poverty or near-poverty? The answer to all 
the Third Industrial Revolution)--the growth of "high these questions is a resounding NO! Often extensions 
technology’ and its proliferation throughout the of the role of women in the family--mother and 
whole of the society, in industry, in finance, and help-mate, housewife and sex-object--women's jobs 
in all aspects of the state apparatus. The role of reproduce the very role definition and authority 
the state itself in the management of capitalist so/ relations that women so desparately want to escape. 
society expanded rapidly, creating a huge demand fo Post Office workers are ‘helpers’, women at Tex’ 
for white collar workers of all descriptions. More- pack package bandages, secretaries and stewardesses 
over, the massive development of finance capital in must play the surrogate wife and tension manager as 
turn created similar needs in that sector. a major part of their job; most women in medicine 

As the number of these jobs increased, real wages are nurses, who do the drudgery and dirty work in a 
decreased in these sectors. Today it is significant rigidly sex-divided situation; and the list goes on 
that it is most often men who occupy the higher wage and on. 
brackets and it is overwhelmingly women who have The remuneration for these jobs fits their social 
streamed in to fill the tremendous growth in the status. In every major job category women are paid 
white collar sector. Similarly, with the expan- less money than men, including jobs where they per- 
and women moved in to fill them. The educational form exactly the same tasks. Furthermore, because of 
requirements of capitalist society expanded and their dual role as mother and wage worker, women are 
changed as the economy demanded more and more skilled forced to take part-time and temporary work, with its 
workers, and women moved in to the expanded educa- accompanying lower pay, less privileges, and lack of 
tional system as well, following the general pattern security. Such jobs are almost never unionized. On 
of concentration at the bottom of the wage and top of this, the double duty of house-work takes a 
seniority ladder. huge toll on their energy and time and detracts from 

The new jobs were the carrot, but behind them their ability to participate in unions even where 
lay the stick. As the development of the labour they do exist, or to organize on the job. À 
market beckoned women into the work force, economic Such oppressive economic and psychological condi- 
necessity virtually shoved them in. To take a tions are bound to produce an accumulation of ‘anger 
recent and blatant example, Leo Johnson has shown and militancy on the part of women workers. While 
that in Canada the percentage of total personal masses of women have not yet begun to fight (the same 
income received by the poorest 10% of income ear- can also be said of men), many recent struggles stand 
ners dropped by almost 50% between 1958-1968. as signals of the storm to come. In the militant 
However the decrease in real wages affected all 
working people, not only those at the very bottom. 
As working class men suffered this attack on their 
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struggles around Texpack and Dare in Ontario, 
women workers played leading and exemplary 
roles, and raised the demands relating speci- 
fically to women workers--equal pay, equal 
work--side by side with the demands of workers 
in general. In 1972 ninety-eight Wardair stew- 
ardesses joined the CALFAA and voted 99% to 
strike when the company refused to negotiate. 
All across the country, teachers (most of whom 
are women) are organizing to defend their wages 
and working conditions. 

Canadian women are not alone. In all the 
advanced capitalist countries exemplary strug- 
gles by women are taking place all the time. 
Faced by the threat of closure by management, 
women workers in Britain took over a show 
factory and organized their own production. The 
militant, advanced struggles of women workers 
at the Lip Factory in France (where they occu- 
pied the factory and organized production and 
distribution themselves) ‘is but another exam- 
ple of the political potential and combativity 
of women workers. 

Women workers, like men, must be organized 
if they are to continue to expand their strug- 
gles. Most women workers are not even at the 
starting line. Eighty per cent of all women 
workers are unorganized. The cause of this 
appalling situation cannot be placed at the feet 
of women. Women workers cannot by themselves 
be expected to go out and organize their ranks, 
overcoming their working conditions, their double 
work load, their atomization. The failure of 
the present union leaderships to organize women 
stands as the most glaring example of the near- 
refusal to organize any unorganized workers. But 
despite all these problems women are not anti- 
union. A survey done in British Columbia demon- 
strated that 36% of unorganized women, compared 
with 26% of unorganized men favour unions and 
were prepared to join them. Between the years 
1962 and 1969, membership of women in unions 
increased by 76%. Many women were originally 
organized in company unions or associations, 
which for years obscured their real position in 
the work force. They have now begun to reject 
this phony professionalism and move towards 
trade union consciousness. The B.C., Quebec, 
and most recently, Ontario teachers are one 
example, and the wildcats and walkouts of 
Bell Telephone operators in 1972 is another. 
we have to look further to understand this 


notoriously difficult to organize. small work 
units, low Profitability, high turnover, are 
just a few of the factors that contribute to 


Teachers March in BG 


Faced with cuts in government education 
spending, almost three-quarters of the 1,350 
teachers from the Surrey-White Rock school 
district marched on the BC legislature on Feb. 
15. 

Earlier on, 1000 teachers had assembled in the 
the auditorium of the BC museum to discuss the 
cutbacks. The teachers booed and hissed Education 
Minister Eileen Dailly when she tried to place 
the blame for the cuts on the district school 
board. 

In fact, this district, located on the coast 
just north of Vancouver, was the only one in met- 
ropolitan Vancouver to take up Dailly's earlier 
charge of "fiscal irresponsibility". The Surrey 
Board of Education was one of the two or three 
in the- province which implemented the government's 
mid-February directive to cut education budgets 
in the school districts. 

The response of Surrey teachers was to opt 
for mass action in protest. Despite an initial 
lack of direction from the local teachers' Fed- 
eration executive, two mass meetings of teachers 
voted for a wildcat strike to follow the announce- 
ment of the cuts. It was this strike which brought 
about the mass demonstration. 

This was the first sign of teacher militancy 
in BC since the British Columbia Teachers Fed- 
eration (BCTF) took an anti-Socred stand in the 
provincial elections in the fall of 1972. For 
a number of years teachers had passively endured 
steadily increasing class sizes, deteriorating 
pensions, a freeze on new school construction, 
cutbacks in supplies and a ‘finance formula’ 
which made it almost impossible for teachers to 
transfer from district to district. In the fall 
of 1971, however, the Socreds decided that tea- 
chers were being paid too much and passed a law 
limiting salary increases to 6.5%. This direct 
attack on their living standards forced tea- 
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this difficulty. However, organizing of this 
kind has and can be done. Beyond this sector, 
though, women do in fact often work in huge 
concentrations--we need only think of the floors 
“of women working in insurance companies and 
clearing houses, in government departments and 
hospitals. The fact of the matter is that the 
trade unions themselves have abysmally failed 

to organize women, and where women have organ- 
ized, the unions have failed to take seriously 
the problems and demands of women workers. 

While more unorganized women than men favour 
unions, the ratio is reversed inside the unions 
where only 64% of women as compared to 74% of 
men support unionization. This reflects in part 
the feeling of women trade unionists that their 
needs are not being met. In this perception they 
are entirely correct. Even when militant fights 
take place around wages and fringe benefits, 
demands such as childcare, maternity leave, 
equal pay and equal work rarely see the light of 
day. 

The trade unions are dominated by bureau- 
cracies that are sexist as well as reformist 
and many men rank-and-filers have little under- 
standing or sympathy for the problems their sis- 
ters face. The attitude expressed by some IAM 
members towards the Wardair strikers: "Me, I'll 
never walkout for a bunch of wome", is ample 
illustration of the kind of sexism that women 
face. Women in the UAW in Oshawa's GM plant organ- 
ized themselves into a caucus several years ago 
to strengthen their own ranks to fight for 
women's demands within the union. While the 
stories they tell are hair-raising, their courage 
and political sense serve as an excellent exam- 
ple to other women who experience the chauvin- 
ism and indifference of the overwhelmingly male 
bureaucracy, and the lack of solidarity of the 
male rank-and-file. 

Sexist workers fail to realize the essential 
point: the achievement of their interests and 
demands is tied up with the achievement of the 
demands of women workers. So long as women remain 
largely unorganized and atomized, they will be 
used by capitalism to undermine the position 
of organized labour--to break strikes and to 
work for lower wages, as two part-timers for one 
full-time job. So long as women see themselves 
as 'women' first, and 'workers' second, so long 
as their needs are despised or ignored by men, 

they will never olidari 


workers' struggles. 
But this is now changing and many more of 
these struggles are on the agenda. The end of 


chers to realize that they too were workers. If 
they were to effectively respond to the govern- 
ment's attack it was necessary to adopt new 
forms of organization to lead struggles of a 
basically trade union character. Throughout 

the province thousands of teachers were involved 
in the next election. Upwards of $80 thousand was 
collected for a campaign to defeat the Socreds. 
The campaign ended, of course, with the NDP 
holding 37 out of 55 seats. 

The product of this victory was a total demob- 
ilization and depoliticization of the teachers as 
a group. Even the more militant teachers stopped 
participating in BCTF affairs on the assumption 
that the NDP would take care of all of their 
problems. 

However, the NDP government has not lived up 
to its promises to teachers any more than it has 
satisfied those to other workers. Rather than the 
long-awaited educational reforms, the government 
has come through with a budget with the lowest 
percentage of educational expenditures in BC 
history. As with other attacks on labour, the NDP 
government's strategy in regard to education cut- 
backs is the subtle through-the-back-door method. 
They are proposing to dismantle the administrative 
heirarchy and get all administrators back in the 
classroom. This would involve teachers performing 
certain tasks free of charge and in their 'spare 
time' . 

The Surrey explosion made it painfully clear 
to the NDP that teachers are not willing to ac- 
cept this attack on their working conditions. 
Together with the previous mobilizations of BC 
and Ontario teachers, it demonstrates the tea- 
chers' potential for combativity and action. In 
the face of the teachers’ demonstration the gov- 

ernment backed down. Although Dailly refused to 
instruct the Surrey board to eliminate the cut- 
backs, a few days later the government announced 


-grants, and tax write-offs, 


the post-war boom and the recession we are now 
entering, can mean nothing less than a full 
scale attack on labour. As the state sector, an 
employer of huge numbers of women, moves to shore 
up the profits of capital through subsidies, 

it is forced to cut 
back all manner of social services on the one 
hand, and introduce reactionary labour legis- | 
lation to break the back of the counter-offen- 
sive by workers on the other. While the attack 
will hit all workers, women, “last hired and 
first fired" will stand to lose even more than 
men. The response of the more class conscious 
male workers will be crucial in the struggle to 
unite all workers, overcoming the false divisions 
among them, in order to combat the common enemy. 

EQUAL PAY AND EQUAL WORK--EQUAL ACCESS TO ALL 
JOB CATEGORIES--THE RIGHT TO WORK FOR ALL--only 
these demands, taken together, can pose the 
alternative to the present situation of lower 
pay, job/sex segregation and competition for 
scarce jobs. 

A SHORTER WORK WEEK WITH NO LOSS OF PAY-~ 
must be raised when workers are threatened by 
layoffs and yationalization and women are the 
first to go. 

UNION MEETINGS DURING WORK HOURS--is impor- 
tant for all workers but especially for women, 
who must go home to their families at night. 

FREE 24 HOUR DAY CARE, SOCIALIZATION OF 
HOUSEWORK, FREE ABORTION ON DEMAND-~are demands 
which must be taken up by all workers so that 
women can be freed from their traditional role 
in the family to play their full and active 
part in the work force and its struggles. 

ORGANIZE THE UNORGANIZED, MASSIVE UNIONI- 
ZATION OF WOMEN--only organization of women 
workers into unions that encompass all of the 
working class, will make possible their full 
participation in the class struggle. 

The fate of these women's struggles in the 
work place and the unions is absolutely central 
to the overall fate of women's liberation. This 
centrality is due to the objective location of 
women working in direct relation with capital. 
This means they are in a position to exercise 
a decisive collective leverage on their own 
behalf and on behalf of the working class. 
Housewives as an atomized and private population, 
having no direct relation with capital, are 
denied this power. While the basis of women's 
oppression under capitalism exists in the 
family, certainly the key to unleashing their 
power does not lie here. An appreciation of this 
fact does not deny the important contribution that 
housewives can make, but it does set the priority 
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; the wo anizations. For 
it is women wage workers who will be in the 
forefront of diminishing the inequality of women 
under capitalism and thus uniting the forces of 
the working class for its overthrow. 
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The fight now being waged against the adverse 
working conditions necessitated government's 
fiscal problems requires such a unified struggle. 
And for the teachers in BC, like teachers across 
canada, it is necessary first to unite them- 
selves. In this respect the extension and con- 
solidation of the combativity of the Surrey 
teachers can be a first step towards the form- 
ation of a militant and democratic union for 
teachers in all of BC. 
planned cuts in class size and promised to make 
more money available, in order to appease the 
teachers. However, it is still unclear whether 
or not these will actually materialise. 

The teachers' action caught the NDP govern- 
ment in its contradictory position. While having 
to rely on its base in the working class, the NDP 
must administer a capitalist economy. When that 
base is mobilized against NDP policies it may 
force the government to reverse itself. The 
lesson for the labour movement , in BC as in the 
rest of Canada, is clear. It was the passivity o 
labour in the face of Bill 11, the new repres- 
sive labour code, that permitted its passage. 
The Surrey teachers have once again shown how to 
force the hand of the government--mass action. 

Despite the speed and strength of the tea- 
chers' response, some serious weaknesses were 
exposed in the course of the action. Teachers 
have failed consistently to make any attempt to 
win student support for their struggles. In 
addition they have not sought support form 
their natural allies in other parts of the publid 
sector. In fact, the presence of the few student 
and union representatives who attended the demon 


stration was entirely unsolicited. 
Even this minimal show of support, or more 


significantly the offers of material and finan- 
cial aid given to hospital workers by teachers 
in Ontario (and vice versa) represent a begin- 
pening exanp) i idazit 
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cover three different labour str 


tation v 
at Firestone Rubber and Tire 
successful strike while remaining within their I 
tubber Workers (URW), resisting the call for secession to the Quebec- 
based Confederation of National Trade Unions (CNTU). 

section of United Paperworkers Union (UPIU) is holding a 
referendum on secession from its parènt 
ment Employees Association (MGEA) is being raided by Canadian Union of 


gues- 


, have Wage 
United 


terna 


ional, 


2) The Canadian 


3) The Manitoba Govern- 


Public Employees (CUPE) while the latter threatens to quit the Canadian 


Labour Congress (CLC). 


If all these potential splits 
and realignments seem confusing 
now, the situation is likely to 
become more complicated because 
many more are on the agenda for 
the next few years. 

These complex problems of 
affiliation and structure are 
usually presented, both within 
the labour movement and on the 
left in a nationalist framework-- 
as if the real question were-- 
do we want Canadian, or American 
unions? This allows the bureau- 
crats of the International unions 
of the AFL-CIO/CLC to wear the 
robes of internationalism, which 
they are only too glad to don 
with a flourish of grand rhetoric 
about how international unions 
are needed to fight international 
corporations. The sentiment is 
correct, but coming from their 
mouths it is a gross hypocricy. 
Internationalism is precisely 
what the Internationals are not 
about. Their organizations are 
bureaucratic covenants sealed at 

the top. They remain effective 
` instruments for hindering rank 
and file solidarity both within 
and between the three distinct 
sections of the North American 
working class--Quebec, English 
Canada and the US. 

The labour movement in North 
America is now entering a period 
where this network of official 
arrangements is loosening under 
the jostling of anti-bureaucratic 
pressures from below. The conti- 
nent's largest monument to bureau- 
cratic partnership, the AFL-CIO/CLC 


federation, is now under severe 
strain with all sorts of its parts 
threatening to come unglued and 
fly off in various directions. 
Insofar as this produces tensions 
and infighting within the bureau- 
cracy while weakening its overall 
ability to control its membership, 
this is a development which trade 
union militants will welcome. 

They have every interest in combi- 
ning their fight for democracy 
within the unions with the larger 
struggle to transform the workers’ 
organizations into fighting class 
instruments independent of any 
nation state. The struggle for 
international organizations of 
this type is entirely consistent 
with the struggle for rank-and- 
file control and local autonomy. 
It is false to divide these goals, 
and prioritize them in opposition 
to one another, as the left 
nationalists do. 

We do not fetishize organiza- 
tional forms, nor do we equate 
affiliation to the APL-CIO with 
proletarian internationalism. The 
substantive question that is 
involved is not essentially organ- 
izational but political. Do soc- 
ialists in both Canadian and 
‘International’ unions, seek to 
develop the internationalist 
consciousness and action ‘of ad- 
vanced workers, especially around 
specific questions like Chile and 
Quebec? Do they struggle around 
a general action program which 
includes proposals for workers 
control, unity in action, workers’ 
democracy, workers' self-defence, 


uggles 


etc? Or do they avoid such ques- 
tions and instead promote a 

narrow anti-American demagogy in 
order to encourage the growth of 


essence of our disagreem tl 
Such proponents of "Canadian union- 
ism" as the Western Organizer (for- 
merly the Grape). 

This means that we refuse to 
accept the present debate about the 
future of the Canadian labour 
movement as it has been defined by 
the CLC bureaucracy on the one hand 
and the CCU and the Waffle on the 
other. 

The pressing need of the work- 
ing class at this time is to 
strengthen itself in relation to 
the bourgeoisie so that it can 
resist the attempts of the ruling 
class to make it pay the price of 
capitalism's current combination 
of inflation and recession. To do 
this, the workers movement must 
develop new and more effective 
forms of struggle, in order to 
defend and extend individual 
skirmishes into broader class 
confrontations (i.e. the Firestone 
strike). These burning needs are 
bypassed and obscured in the pres- 
ent jurisdictional/territorial 
dispute between the CLC bureaucrats 
and the Canadian union advocates. 

We don't necessarily oppose all 
breakaway movements. Under ,certain 
conditions where the degree of 
bureaucratization and internal re- 
pression (trusteeships, expulsions, 
etc) is so severe as to prevent 
the workers from utilizing their 
union as an instrument of struggle, 
a breakaway may be justified. But 
tactical support for such a move 
under specific conditions is qual- 
itatively different from actively 
sponsoring the irresponsible il- 
lusion that “independent Canadian 
unions” are the primary solution to 
the problem of bureaucratic and 
class collaborationist leadership 
in the labour movement. The latter 
is the perspective of the left 
nationalists. The trouble with the 


Internationals they say, is that 
they're American dominated and we 
Canadian workers need Canadian 


unions to advance our interests. 
The Western Organizer for instance, 
makes national unions its primary 
programme for a socialist inter- 
rention into nad labour 


t CCU becomes the basis oF a 
strategy for advancing the Canadian 
working class. Apparently business 
unionism is an exclusively American 
disease which their unions export 
to us. This is to be combatted in 
Canada by something called "prole- 
tarian nationalism". 

The problém of bureaucratiza- 
tion in the labour movement is a 
general characteristic of trade 
unions under capitalism and exists 
in every country of the advanced 
capitalist world. The Canadian 
labour movement is no exception, 
nor will it be with "all-Canadian 
unions". The CLC bureaucracy is 
connected with the AFL-CIO bur- 
eaucracy at the top, but is is 
not a US export, suspended like a 
Puppet on comprador strings, over 
top the Canadian labour movement. 
It is a distinct bureaucratic layer 
with its base in Canada and it is 
quite capable of taking nationally- 
based initiatives to remain in 
control of its Canadian membership. 
The UPIU referendum (reported on 
page 8 in this issue) makes this 
perfectly clear. 

The nationalist perspective 
creates confusion about both our 
enemies and our allies in the class 
struggle. It exports the enemy, so 
that the bosses and the labour 
bureaucrats to which the Canadian 
working class is primarily oppesed 
are foreign. And secondly, it cuts 
us off from our allies, so that 
the difficult job of developing 
links with the advanced workers on 
a continental and world scale goes 
by the boards or is endlessly 
postponed to some utopian second 
stage. 

Despite their rhetoric about 
the supposed non-conflict between 
Canadian nationalism and socialist 
internationalism the left national- 
ists consistently refuse to recog- 
nize the vital importance of active- 
solidarizing with the Quebec, 


Fi 


British workers wher 
critic 


Chilean and 
their struggles reac’ 


turning points. But these a 
national issues and as such they 
cut across a parochial and chau- 
vinist nationalist sentiment which 
is used as a lever to create 
Canadian union 

This subjective distortion has 
objective root continentally. The 
American working class has been 
dormant throughout the entire post 
war period beneath the most blat- 
antly reactionary labour bureau- 
cracy in the world. This makes it 
all too easy to write off the 
American proletariat and to forget 
those historic periods when it 
sustained a high level of 
combativity and acted a rect 
inspiration for workers in Canada 
(in the” 30s for instance). 

The present uneven rhythms of 
the class struggle on a continental 
cale luce inevitab] ure 
It is understandable that rank and 


filè militants in Canada despair of 
ever seeing their American counter- 
parts rise in cle 
combat. But it in abl 


up once again 


the pressure for secession. 
With the US, like the rest of 
the advanced capitalist world, now 


plunging into a fairly serious 


recession, we look to the America: 
workers movement to come into mo 
in its own defense. We hold no 


brief with the view of imperialism 
which sees a sizeable section of 
the American labour force hopelessly 
bought off, living off the surplus 
value of Third World workers, or 
Canadian workers for that matter. 
And so, unlike the left nationalists 
we do fot write off the potential 
that the American working class, 
even in the next few years, will 
take a leap forward in militance 

and class consciousness. This 
perspective makes the creation of 
of organic links between advanced 
workers on both sides of the border 
(in fact in as large an arena as 
possible regardless of national 

the 


boundaries) a crucial task at 
present time. 

The other left position which 
elevates the question of union 
affiliation to a level of principle 
is that held by Canadian Party of 
Labour ( . For CPL, internatién- 
alism has degenerated into an 
obses: This 
was demonstrated conclusively in 
the Artistic Woodwork Strike in 
Toronto, where CPL members vis- 
ited the picket line not to join 
it in solidarity, but to denounce 
the workers as losers because they 
happened to be in a Canadian union. 
The RMG participated in this strug- 
gle and we presented our criticisms 
of the Canadian Textile and Chemica] 
Union (CTCU) leadership in the 
specific context of how it conducted 
itself in the strike and in the 
subsequent defense campaign. We also 
took the opportunity (unlike CPL) to 
denounce the CLC for refusing to 
mobilize their ranks in defense of 


anti-nationalist on. 


orker 
> combined 


pany and the state. For us a 
commitment to internationalism must 
never be warped into a defense of 
the internationals. 

The right of a local to demo- 
eratically secede from any trade 
union structure under capitali 
a right we recognize and defend. 


(This also means that we uphold the 
the right of all unions in English 


Canada to be affiliated to one 
nationgl labour central. We oppose 
the CLC's exclusion of unions on 
the basis of their past history as 
breakaways.) 

But defending the right to 
secede, and actually advocating 

session are two entirely different 
things. Most secessions only weaken 
and fragment the workers' movement 
Raids a always do. 

In this regard, we view the 

recent stru f the Firestone 
workers in Quebec as exemplary. 


s members of United Rubber- 


workers, the Pirestone local has 
remained in this extremely ba i 
International and has fought the 
bureaucracy from within. Far from 


being crippled by this affliction, 
the Firestone workers have completely 
outflanked their bureaucracy and won 


an autonomous rank and file 
committee, forged united actions 
with workers from all the labour 
federations in Quebec, and forced 


the URW bı ucrats to d 


strike 


their 


t Fs ii 
ghios i emer 
This struggle has had an effect 
upon URW militants in both English 
€anada and the US. The basic 
of the strike in Joliette, 
and the advanced of 


lessons 


stru 
already beer 
a Rubberworkers 
local preparing for a strike in 


forms 


used there, have 


di 


etl 
sed, for example, in 
Toronto. In this, the Firestone 
workers provide an inspiring example 
for the labour movement in North 
America. By staying inside the URW, 
they make an impact on militants 
outside Quebec--an impact which 
would only be diminished by their 
secession at this time. 

Whatever union structures the 
North American working class exists 
within, it faces an uphill battle for 
rank-and-file control of the labour 
movement. All other things being 
equal, larger union federations pro- 
vide a better field for waging this 
struggle than small, fragmented 
But neither size per se nor 
territorial location are primary 
concerns, When they are artificially 
elevated to top priority, the poli- 
tical objectives of the worke: 
movement (and of a Socialist 
vention within the 
are subordinated 
confused 

This 


ones. 


inter- 
labour movement) 
and 
and distorted. 

is an initial contribution 
to the ongoing debate within the 
workers’ movement in Canada on the 
question of union affiliation. We 
have outlined our general framework 
for looking at the question, but 

we have not attempted here to delve 
into more concrete questions of a 
tactical nature. These await specific 
case by case analysis of concrete 
struggles. In future issues of Old 
Mole we shall attempt to do this. 

We also welcome all serious contri- 
butions on these questions from our 
readers and we shall endeavour to 
publish them in the paper. 
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K Last month, the International 
Executive Board of the United Paper 
Workers' International Union (UPIU) 
announced that it was pushing for a 
referendum to decide whether the 
Canadian division will secede from 
its parent body. This move has caught 
most of the labour movement by sur- 
prise. The executive's apparent con- 
cern with democracy is at odds with 
the history of the UPIU, which has 
long occupied a position of consider- 
able influence in the right wing of 
the AFL-CIO-CLC bureaucracy. 

The terms of the referendum are 
sweeping: the February 19 decisior 
the UPIU's 200 local presidents to 
submit it to the union's 52,000 mem- 
bers in Canada means that the Canadian 
membership'alone will be voting 
ther or not to establish a nation- 
ally autonomous union in the pulp and 
paper industry. The referendum is to 
be held on April 30 and a pro-autonomy 
outcome is certain. The bureaucrac 
is already planning a July founding 
convention and is also polling the 
membership for a new name-and logo. 

The referendum represents a coup 
of major proportions for the Canadian 
section of the UPIU bureaucracy. It 
demonstrates that ‘Canadian autonomy ' 
is a concession that can not only be 
granted by some levels of the bureau- 
cracy, but that in this case is act- 
ually being used by the Canadian 
bureaucrats to consolidate their 
own position. 


of 
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BUREAUCRATS DIVIDE AND CONQUER 


Why UPIU's head office regime of 
Joseph Tonelli is willing to let its 
Canadian section go (together with its 
$2.3 million annual dues) is not ent- 
irely clear. But to believe that 
Tonelli did it out of the goodness of 
his heart rather like believing in the 
Easter bunny. UPIU's New York head- 
quarters claims it subsidized the Can- 
adian operation last year to the tune 
of $285,000. This may be a factor in 
the decision, though this amount has 
been more than compensated by past 
cash flows in the opposite direction. 
Probably more significant, Tonelli 
and Co. are facing major dissent with- 
in their American membership because 
the union is being successfully raid- 
ed and outorganized by a couple of 
upstart local unions on the American 
west coast and in the deep South. 
Facing similar raiding problems in 
Canada by the Confederation of 
Canadian Unions (CCU) affiliate Pulp 
and Paper workers of Canada (PPWC), 
both the American and the Canadian 
bureaucracies of UPIU probably feel 
they had best divide--the better to 
conquer this growing dissent in their 
ranks. A’democratically voted split 
will effectively prevent a repeat of 
the early 1960's Rank and File Move- 
ment for Democratic Action--a caucus 
that united militants from both sides 
of the border in a common struggle ag- 
ainst the bureaucracy. Neither the 
American nor Canadian brass could 
easily withstand the formation of 
such a caucus at this time. The split 


sbec, the cheap labour paradise 
th American capitalism, is be- 
a den of resistance. Thè rank 
le initiative and insolence 
naracterized the 1972 Common 
spsurge is now spreading into 
ivate sector as the strike at 
me's plant in Joliette has 

y demonstrated. 

early January, representatives 
giant multinational Firestone 
nd Rubber Co, and the United 
Workers Union shook hands 

the table in Akron, Ohio to 
the Joliette strike. It was a 
sasion for all present. While 
vtract settlement was an un- 
ied victory for the 312 rubber 
3 in Joliette, their 'represent- 
' in Akron were not rejoicing. 
course of the struggle, the 
srats had been completely out- 
l. Far from being able to 

> the workers' fight with the 
Jı they were relegated to ring- 
yectators watching David slay 

1 using all his own tactics and 
sown weapons. 

ver advanced sections of the 
working class will not be slow 
y the appropriate conclusions 
lis upset victory, as they pre- 
>r strikes in the months ahead. 


IN THE COFFIN 


ie demands that the Joliette 

rs made at the outset were 

t by English-Canadian and Am- 

1 standards, 

‘tial wage parity with Fire- 

ne workers in Ontario; 

lition of a management require- 
t that ile is 
ir productivit 
“new contract 


rate to merit 
wage increases; 


- job security against technological 
change; 

- the right to settle grievances on 
issues not covered by the contract; 

- recognition of French as the work- 
ing language. 

These are economic demands raised 
in elementary defense of what reform- 
ists would fondly call a ‘normal life’. 
But conditions of normality for org- 
anized workers in English Canada and 
the States are viewed by the bourg- 
yeoisie/as an impermissable luxury for 
Quebec workers. Within the stifling 
confines of this backwater of North 
American capitalism the Joliette 
workers requested’ "a little more air 
in the coffin please!" The answer was 
no, and so the coffin was cracked 
open a little--by force. 


SYNDICALISME DE COMBAT 


In this repressive context an ap- 
parently straightforward small ind- 
ustrial strike developed into a major 
class confrontation which has left a 
definite imprint on the political life 
of Quebec. ‘The Firestone strikers 
successfully carved out a path of 
struggle autonomous from their inter- 
national union bureaucrats, created 
their own organizations of combat and 
engaged in solidarity actions with 
other strikers. In the end, a local 
strike had become a national rallying 
point for a political assault by ad- 
vahced workers on the Quebec state. 
This occurred because the strike was) 
consciously organized as an exemplary 
sStruggle--one that would demonstrate 
workers’ democracy, advanced forms of 
mobilization and in this way invite 


victory at Firestone would mark 


yx VICTORY AT FIRESTONE 


a much broader victory of 'syndical- 
isme de combat' over 'syndicalism 
d'affaires' (combat unionism versus 
business unionism). The initial pick- 
eting battle last June was a tactical 
setback for the strikers. With the 
help of 150 police, their dogs, sec- 
urity guards, a helicopter, an inj- 
unction and a battery of court charges, 
the company managed to slip 350,000 
tires out of the factory and across 
the picket lines. But the Firestone 
workers retaliated on other fronts. 
They formed a regional common front 
with workers from all three labour 
centrals (QFL, CNTU and CEQ). They 
threw their weight behind daily mass 
pickets at the neighbouring Canadian 
Gypsum Co. plant, which was hiring 
scabs to break a strike by 80 workers. 
The demonstrations attracted a snow- 
balling number of Joliette's young 
workers and students until one 
September night 1,000 marched on the 
plant, smashed windows, blocked 
access, and frightened Quebec Labour 
Minister Jean Cournoyer into forcing 
an end to scab production at the plant. 
The Firestone workers usurped 
practical control of their union 
from the bureaucrats of the United 
Rubber Workers, who were accustomed 
to ironing out differences with 
management at the bargaining table 
in Akron (headquarters for the URW 
and the company). The Joliette local 
did not disaffiliate itself from the 
international--a move that would have 
made a contract victory impossible-- 
but it created an ‘action committee’ 
of militants to take charge of the 
strike. 
The “Committee of 30", as it was 
drew together leading mili- 
of the plani 


ta 
ekly basis to assess 


t on a we 


They 


the level of mobilization and plan 
actions to broaden and popularize the 
struggle. The meetings were open to 
all strikers--so the Committee of 30 
became the Committee of 40, the Com- 
mittee of 50, and so on. 

‘The committee helped sustain the 
mobilization over the ten month strike 
by organizing thrice-weekly union 
courses, which went beyond the simple 
contract demands to explore questions 
of workers' control and state repres- 
sion. Some of the strikers' wives 
organized a women's committee to 
demand a role in the struggle, an ex- 
ample that has been followed in several 
strikes since then. 


"... A MINIMUM OF RESPECT 


FOR THE WORKING CLASS..." 


The Firestone workers acted as a 
tactical vanguard for the working class 
movement as a whole. At the time of 
their strike the private sector was 
riddled with a rising number of small, 
tough strikes. The Committee of 30 
was instrumental in pulling together 
isolated groups of militants and weld- 
ing them into a single Quebec 'strat- 
egy committee’ to create and extend a 
common impact. The result was spec- 
tacular. On August 27, Cournoyer's 
offices were occupied by 400 strikers 
from 15 different strikes across 
Quebec. They came armed with a manif- 
esto entitled “Labour, Our Property". 
It demanded that all fetters be strip- 
ped from the right to strike (scabs, 
police, security guards, injunctions 
-++), that strikers receive unemploy- 
ment insurance, that commercial 
secrets be disclosed, that the state 


KERS CALL AFFILIATION VOTE 


> least will head off this develop- 


nt. 


SUTRALIZING DISSENT 
CANADIAN LOCALS 


The motives of the Canadian lead- 


cship of UPIU are not difficult 
derstand. ‘They are faced with 


pending breakaways in Quebec and 


it its membership by 40%. 


` which could eventually finish the 
iion in these two key provinces and 
The ref- 


Columbia. It is both the oldest anā 
the largest CCU affiliate. 
sorption back into the UPIU (which 
will remain affiliated to the CLC 
following the gaining of Canadian 


would call into question the very 
basis for the CCU's existence. 

On the other hand, the opposite 
effect will be produced if the PPWC 
successfully completes its raiding 
operation on the UPIU and thereby 


to 


autonomy by the United Paperworkers) 


cendum is used for the sole purpose 
outflanking the CSN in Quebec and 
le CCU affiliated PPWC in BC and 
ading off dissent within its ranks. 
The referendum has begun to pro- 
ice the desired results. Its announ- 
ment seems already to have neutra- 
zed much of the dissidence in the 


lebec, locals. In BC, its effects 
ave been much more dramatic: the 


vadership of the PPWC is split over 
iether to continue as a separate 
ijon or to merge with an autonomous 
IU. A current PPWC certification 
sive against three UPIU pulp mills 
spears to be being successfully 
idercut even though previous to the 
sferendum's announcement, the PPWC 
ad obtained solid majorities in the 
Wo largest plants. 

It is very clear that the UPIU 
sparation is an event that will 


grows larger than the latter. In this 
case, an eventual amalgamation would 
take place on terms much more favour- 
able to the CCU. At the present time, 
the future of this situation hangs in 
the balance, and with it, perhaps, the 
fate of the movement for separatist 
Canadian unions. 


NATIONAL AUTONOMY OR 
WORKERS ' DEMOCRACY? 


Is it likely that other American- 
based unions will "sadly and reluct- 
antly acquiesce to the separation" of 
their Canadian sections, like Tonelli 
did? While repetitions of the UPIU- 
style referendum seem unlikely, it is 
certain that many more ‘Internationals 
will loosen the bonds to allow their 
Canadian bureaucrats some room for 


manoeuvre. The Internationals, after in the Canadian rank and file, thereby 


all, are not multinational corpora- 


roduce wide repercussions throughout tions, and they do not have capital's 


ie labour movement. The establish- 
ent of an autonomous UPIU could 

lunge the CCU into crisis. The PPWC 
onstitutes fully one-quarter of the 


economic drives. If Canadian dues do 
flow southbound in some small measure 
it is not to maximize profit per se 

but to service the largest sector of 


U's total membership, and closer to the bureaucracy resident in the US. 


5% of its membership in British 


But the Canadian bureaucrats are a 


distinct entity and are not merely 


Its reab- compradors or puppets to their Am- 


erican partners. Their basis of 
power and privilege rests in control 
over Canadian locals. If a little 
more national autonomy would help to 
deflect anti-bureaucratic sentiment 


making control easier to exercise, 
then they can be expected to reneg- 


otiate with US head offices in order 


to obtain’ this advantage. 


This is the type of renegotiation 


UPIU's Canadian officials have been 
engaged in since 1969. According to 
Pat O'Neal (UPIU's Western Canada 


Manouane, River Lumberjack 


vice-president) the Canadian divi- 
sion has managed to acquire a separate 
research department, ‘political aut- 
onomy', Canadian directors, a sep- 
arate education department, and more 
importantly, independence in negotia- 
ting policy and strike action. In 
this specific case, the tail has been 
wagging the dog. 

The referendum will fuel demands 
for more Canadian autonomy in other 
Internationals. This is already true 
not only of the CUPE-CBRT-PSAC axis, 
but of such right-wing unions as the 
Service Employees and the construc- 
tion trades. And as this trend con- 
tinues, larger and larger sections of 
the Canadian trade union bureaucracy 
will suddenly discover that Canadian 
autonomy is a good thing after all! 

The UPIU example clearly proves 
that Canadian ‘national autonomy’ and 
workers' democracy are not necessarily 
related to one another. The record of 
the UPIU in Canada is just as depraved 
as that of its American counterpart. 
Pat O'Neal, for example, is renowned 
for his history of red-baiting, smash- 
ing rank-and-file militants with 
kangaroo courts, making deals with the 
pulp companies and co-operating with 
the RCMP in bugging the PPWC. Despite 
the democratic form of the referendum, 
the bureaucratic structures of the 
UPIU will remain intact, Canadian 
autonomy or not. For militants in the 
pulp and paper industry, the struggle 
for rank-and-file control will go on. 
Only the bureaucracy's citizenship 
has changed. 

DOUG COCHRAN 


E FIRESTONE CONT'D 


recognize the right of labour to 
come before the right of property, 
etc. The manifesto added that "the 
combat ahead will not be based on 
these demands, which are simply 
designed to win a minimum of res- 
pect for the working class." 

The occupation accomplished 
what the Quebec labour bureaucracy 
had been unable to do since state 
repression crushed the 1972 Common 
Front strike: put Cournoyer on the 
defensive. He promised to introduce 
anti-scab legislation, a pledge he 
is still trying to wriggle out of. 

The action was like a dose of 
adrenalin. As the strikers' mobil- 
isation in Joliette intensified, 
Pirestone cancelled a $23 million 
expansion project slated for the 
Joliette plant. But such classic 
etrike-breaking tactics only serv~ 
ed to harden the strikers and 
broaden the struggle. They retal- 
diated with their own form of econ- 
omic blackmail-*a province-wide 
boycott of Firestone products. 
Picket lines around Firestone re- 
tail outlets attracted support 
from labour militants, teachers, 
students and a range of small 
political groups on the peri- 
phery of the working class. With 
the workers on the offensive, 
Cournoyer tried to extract con- 
cessions from the company to ob- 
tain peace. But the Quebec state 
proved too weak to twist the arm 
of imperialism. The Firestone 
strikers won their demands by the 
force of their own mobilization 
long after Cournoyer's concili- 
‘ation attempts had collapsed. 

The bureaucracy of the QFL 
(an umbrella body loosely group- 
ing Quebec unions tied to the CLC 
and AFL-CIO) lent its moral sup- 
port but proved incapable of or- 
ganizing practical solidarity. 

In fact, during the October elec- 
tion campaign, the bureaucrats 


Ka brief but intense outburst 
of anti-bureaucratic dissent among 
the membership of the Manitoba 
Government Employees Association 
(MGEA) has unfortunately been 
allowed to peter out without any 
significant gains for the public 
employees of the province. Having 
missed an opportunity for taking 
one large step towards the crea- 
tion of a militant and democratic 
union in Manitoba's social demo- 
cracy, the association's militants 
have let the initiative pass over 
to the MGEA leadership, who are 
busy reconsolidating their hold 
over a by now largely passive 
membership. 

Open dissent first appeared 
when the association's wage claim 
was returned from compulsory ar- 
bitration. The forced settlement 
"awarded" the membership a 12-16% 
wage increase over two years in 
the face of current inflation 
rates that will probably raise 
prices by 18-20% over the same 
period. In simple terms, the 
settlement represented a size- 
able cut in real wages with no 
chance for renegotiation for two 
years. The membership of the MGEA 
cannot have failed to recognize 
the responsibility which Schreyer's 
government bears for this out- 
rageous settlement. But they also 
focused this anger on their own 
association's executive which had 
deliberately chosen binding arp 
bitration even when the government 
had offered them the right to 
strike. 

The MGEA executive, sensing a 
swelling anger among the membership 
elected to try to sidetrack it. 
They called a noon-hour demonstra- 
tion on January 11 at the Provin- 


tH) 


cancelled a demonstration in 
Joliette and called an informal 
truce to avoid scaring the petit- 
bourgeois vote away from the Parti 
Quebecois. This political bank- 
ruptcy didn't prevent the QFL or 
anyone else, from singing the 
praises of ‘the Firestone boys’. 
They had their motives. 


TREADING ON THE BUREAUCRATS 


In the private sector, local 
structures of some of the more 
reactionary international unions, 
such as the URW and the Steelwork- 
ers, were starting to buckle under 
pressure from the base. In several 
plants the international bureau- 
crats lost control to local 'ac- 
tion committees' of militants. 
Firestone led the way for this. 
Quebec's young national labour 
bureaucracy, the QFL, is in a pos- 
ition to drain off and absorb some 
of the revolt in the international 
unions. It's still a relatively 
flexible structure weakly implant- 
ed in the industrial working class 
and receptive to militants rising 
from the base. Attracting and con- 
taining these militants is essen- 
tial to their project of construc- 
ting a Quebec counter-weight to 
the AFL-CIO-CLC on the populist 
terrain of PQ social democracy. 

As the QFL tries to transform it- 
self from a small umbrella body 
into an implanted labour central, 
it has little choice but to smile 
on rank-and-file upsurge in the 
international unions, even if the 
general interests of the bureau- 
cracy appear threatened. 

For the Firestone strikers, 
pressuring the QFL bureaucracy in- 
to supporting their struggle was 
vital in giving it a national po- 
litical dimension and in turn 
putting pressure on the URW to 
extract a contract victory from 


cial legislature to protest 
against the slow delivery of back 
pay. This minor issue was chosen 
in order to channel the anger of 
the association's membership away 


from the leadership and towards 
the government. The most militant 


members of the MGEA, a number with 
long histories on the left, were 
prepared for this diversion. They 
turned the situation to the advan- 
tage of the rank and file by moun- 
ting a well-organized counter- 
demonstration which denounced the 
MGEA leaders and called for a noon- 
hour meeting of government workers 
a few days later. 

This meeting attracted over 
500 employees. Anti-MGEA sentiment 
ran high. Apologists for the exe- 
cutive were greeted with catcalls 
and jeers. The meeting created a 
steering committee which was 
directed to study alternatives to 
the MGEA and to present its find- 
ings to a mass province-wide 
meeting on February 2. 

So far so good. But the steer- 
ing committee was unable to sus- 
tain the momentum and initiative 
which had created this initial 
success. Their failure stemmed 
primarily from an inability to 
develop a concrete program around 
which to group a significant pro- 
portion of Manitoba government 
workers in a struggle for a mili- 
tant and democratic union. The 
committee became preoccupied with 
different affiliation possibilities 
(CUPE, CAIMAW, independent CCU 
union, etc.) and neglected the 
overriding political question-- 
what kind of union do we want and 
how do we join in struggle to get 
it? The unfortunate result was 
that the committee was unable to 
consolidate the most militant ele- 


Cournoyer's Occupiers 


Firestone. There was no way Fire- 
stone would jeopardize its world- 
wide dealings with the URW by 
dealing directly with the dissi rs 
dent Joliette local. And the URW 
leaders didn't want to give their 
blessing to an anti-bureaucratic 
struggle by signing a victory pact 
in Akron. 

But they were forced to. 
Their dilemma was most clear when 
Charles Levinson, the papal bureau- 
crat in charge of the five-million 
member International Chemical 
Workers Federation (which includes 
the URW) popped down from Geneva 
in December to tell the QFL conven- 
tion about multi-national corpora- 
tions. His unerring social-democra- 
tic instinct spotted the Joliette 
strike as a mini-Lip commandeered 
by a bunch of radical punks. But 
the same instinct smelled the dan- 
ger of a generalized anti-bureau- 
cratic upsurge in Quebec, so he 
urged to the URW to give in and 
win a settlement. 


ments in the association and, 
lacking clear proposals, it lost 
the momentum of the earlier 
meeting. 

The MGEA leadership took ad- 
vantage of this hesitation and 
organized a counter-offensive. It 
called a rally one week ahead of 
the Feb. 2 meeting which drew 800 _ 
people. The brass were able to 


create an impression of activity . 


and reform. They promised to speak 
to Schreyer and they made proposals 
for 'restructuring' the MGEA. Their 
verbal initiative together with the 
oppositional committee's inability 
to present a clear alternative (a 
number of the leading militants 
were noticeably absent), enabled 
the association's leadership to 
co-opt much of the membership's 
discontent and to regain consid- 
erable support. 

By the Feb. 2 meeting, the tide 
had turned. Only 200 attended the 
‘mass’ meeting organized by the 
steering committee and no propo- 
sals for ongoing struggle were 
advanced. Instead, presentations 
were made by the representatives 
of various unions (CUPE, CAIMAW, 
CCU, etc.). These organizational 
pitches, invited without prior 
political clarification, were 
like so many sales blurbs offering 
superior products to passive con- 
sumers. 

The oppositional group has sub- 
sequently collapsed and the MGEA 
executive is back in the driver's 
seat with a temporarily pacified 
membership aboard. CUPE is now 
conducting a raid on the’ associa- 
tion. Clearly the situation remains 
unstable in the association and the 
CUPE raid will undoubtedly provoke 
further internal conflict. What was 
lacking in the first brief upsurge 


Throughout this series of 
manoeuvres, the Firestone strike 
remained organized independently 
of the bureaucracy. Consequently, 
its manoeuvers were the forced 
response of a labour bureaucracy 
with a knife in its back. And so, 
the contract victory was an armed 
truce rather than a peace pact. 

Since the settlement, the 
workers' organizations developed 
during the struggle have not ev- 
aporated. They remain relatively 
autonomous from the bureaucracy 
and the PQ. The regional common 
front at Joliette continues to 
widen its base--drawing together 
militants from the private and 
public sectors. 

As the class struggle es- 
calates, the task of Quebec rev- 
olutionaries is to cut through 
the PQ's utopian populism and 
pose sucW questions as union dem- 
ocracy, workers' self-defense, 
and workers" control to the 
crystalising vanguard of the 
Quebec working class. In the short 
term, popularising the lessons of 
the Firestone struggle is an ur- 
gent task. To some extent, the 
contract victory gave an automatic 
‘transfusion’ to militants involv- 
ed in other struggles. It buoyed 
up the strike by 2600 workers 
against United Aircraft, a company 
that makes Firestone look like the 
Bambi of the strikebreaking league. 
The mobilization at United Air- 
craft is militant but still con- 
tained by the supple hegemony of 

„the UAW bureaucrats and the PQ. 
Nevertheless, Cournoyer, ever 
vigilant has expressed his fear 
that United Aircraft may become a 
secqnd Firestone--an emotion rev- 
olutionaries can only encourage. 


TWO, THREE, MANY FIRESTONES 
FOR A WORKERS’ REPUBLIC OF QUEBEC 


JULIEN SOREL 


however is still the missing in- 
gredient--a rank and file leader- 
ship with a clear programmatic al- 
ternative to place before the 
membership. 

Such a program should include 
the following contract demands to 
advance the interests of govern- 
ment employees: 

--a sliding scale of wages tied 

to a cost of living index deter- 

mined by democratically elected 
committees of workers; 

--an across the board increase, 

rather than a percent wage in- 

crease, thereby beginning to 
eliminate some of the present 
wage differentials; 

--an end to the system of job 

classification which discrimi- 

nates against women workers 
and perpetuates the position 

-of the lowest paid workers; 

--an end to all contract work; 

full-time jobs and union 

rights for all employees; 

--the right to strike at any 

time. 

To advance rank and file 
solidarity and democratic control 
of workers' organizations, the’ 
following demands would also be 
included in such a program: 

--all union officials to be 

democratically elected and 

subject to immediate recall; 

--the pay for full-time union 

officials to be no more than 

the average union wage; 

--no paid union official to 

hold office for more than two 

consecutive years; 

--full rank and file access 

to all union information at any 

time. 

LARRY JOHNSTON 


solidarity with greek resistance 


Engaged in the revolutionary struggle in Greece, 
our comrades of the Fourth International have is- 
sued the following appeal: 


The revolutionary explosion of November 1973, 
which spread from Athens to other cities, was the 
most violent outburst since the civil war. The 
workers, peasants and students faced the tanks and 
‘special forces" of the army with a courage and 
determination unseen since 1949. Since that year, 
Greece has not known a movement with such advanced 
social claims. 

The 'democratic' claims which bourgeois demo- 
crats and reformists have used to try to confine 
the masses were rapidly overcome. The shouts of 
‘Workers-Peasants Power! and 'Down With Capital’ 
by proletarians, who responded to the students' 
call to come into the streets, showed their deter- 
mination to change the social system rather than 
re-establish a bourgeois democracy. 

The harsh repression which followed the re- 
volutionary explosion demonstrated that the re- 
gime was unable to ‘normalise’ political life. 
This repression was a heavy strike against the 
movement -- the structures thrown up by the strug- 
gle could not sufficiently resist the military 


terror. The profound crisis of the Greek left, 
since the 1967 putsch, has resulted in the absense 
of a revolutionary or even a reformist organisa- 
tion which could have maintained the movement that 
has grown up around the current struggles. 

The group, Communism, is composed of militants 
of the IVth International whose goal is to re- 
organise the revolutionary forces in Greece and 
link them up with the international workers' move- 
ment. The subjective conditions exist for the 
construction of a revolutionary Marxist party 
which will be able to offer the necessary per- 
spectives for the struggles of the Greek prole- 
tariat and peasantry. This is the task of the 
group, Communism. 

Comrades, moral solidarity is not enough. 
means are insignificant compared to our tasks. 
Our comrades in Greece have for the most part es- 
caped arrest, but find themselves living in very 
difficult conditions underground. 

Send contributions and letters of support to: 

E. Peterman 

B.P. 218 06 

75264 Paris CEDEX 06 

France 

or to OLD MOLE, Box 1183, Stn. Q, Toronto 


our 


The Ghost 


Confucius 


A political storm is: brewing dinChina 
This much has become clear in the past few 
months. But exactly whom are the real combatants 
within ‘the bureaucracy and along what lines the 
fight will unfold--all this remains clouded be- 
hind the ideological smokescreen of the present 
campaign against Confucianism. 

The first inkling that a restaging of the 
intra-bureaucratic conflicts of the late 'sixties 
was in the offing for 1974, issued from the 10th 
Party Congress, held in December, 1973. The 
Congress urged that good party cadre should not 
be afraid to "swim against the tide". Since then 
some significant ideological signals have been 
sent out by Peking Daily. In one instance, the 
editors held up the exemplary case of a student 

| who complained about receiving authoritarian 
treatment from his teacher, making the student 
a.national hero. It was clear he was swimming 
against the tide. Other signals followed in rapid 
succession. Red Flag, the Party's theoretical 
journal, proclaimed that there was no such thing 
as being too extreme in defense of the Revolu- 
tion. The significance of such statements coming 
from the highest body of the CCP, was not lost 
on the Chinese masses. For the previous five 
years the official crusade had been exactly the 
opposite--warnings about the excesses of "ultra- 
leftism" and attacks against Red Guard remnants 
left over from the ‘Cultural Revolution’. And 
now, after five years, the official line has 
taken a dramatic turn. Given the resentment that 
has built up among the Chinese masses against the 
privileges of the bureaucracy it was not hard 
to find millions of swimmers eagerly looking 
for the tide to swim against. But who was the 
tide? 

In place of a clear definition of real en- 
emies actually rooted in the state apparatus, 
Peking Daily, Red Flag and the other organs 


of the Chinese Communist Party summoned the 
masses to shadow box with the ghost of Con- 
fucius and Lin Piao. 

Apparently the Chinese masses were to believe 
that Mao, after working in close co-operation 
with Lin in the highest bodies of the party for 
50 years and designating him as his official heir 
no less than 5 years ago, has discovered (after 
the ouster of Lin from the Party) that Lin was 
really a Confucian working for feudal rest- 
oration. 

Of course, the CCP leadership has never been 
noted for preventing conflicts within its ranks. 


The economic and cultural backwardness of China 
have severely*hampered the ability of the bur- 


ly = 
and organizationa ee 


But formerly at least, these were real groups 
and currents on the “scene who were identified 
and blackballed as ‘renegades', ‘scabs’, 'cap- 
italist roaders' or whatever. Now a mass cam- 
paign had been started but no living enemies 
have put in an appearance. 

In the absence of identifiable enemies at 
this early stage, the campaign is carried 
purely as an ideological offensive--people 
everywhere are to struggle against conservative 
Confucian attitudes in their own heads and in 
others close by, and to denounce Lin Piao, who 
died last year in a plane crash. 

Despite its mystified presentation, the cam- 
paign indicates that bureaucratic infighting is 
still intense within the Chinese state. The 
choice by Mao and his supporters, of Lin as a 
primary target of the present campaign is signi- 
ficant, for Lin, until his death, was in charge 
of the Peoples Liberation Army (PLA). The army 
was the main wing of the Chinese state to be 
strengthened in the course of the ‘Cultural Re- 
volution'. In its early phase, the army was 
used specifically by Mao to encourage and sup- 
port the formation of Red Guards. Later on, 
in 1967, when mass mobilisations of Red Guards 
had gotten briefly out of control, the PLA was 
used to stem the tide and to prevent the sit- 
uation from growing over into a full scale as- 
sault on the bureaucracy as a whole, 

Whereas some sectors of the state apparatus 
were weakened in the ‘Cultural Revolution', the 
army was left intact, and in a strong position 
to consolidate its power within the entire state 
apparatus. This has had the effect of creating 
strong local power bases for military leaders in 
the provinces and therefore of creating decen- 
tralizing forces in the overall state command. 


But the actions of the Party bureaucrats 
since then, and particularly since the 10th 
CCP Congress, while not singling out any partic- 
ular groups or individuals in the army for 
special humiliation, has managed to weaken the 
army's power within the state. At the Congress, 
the strength of PLA representatives in the 
Party's Political Bureau was drastically reduced 
and in February local army generals were shuf- 
fled in a countrywide round of musical chairs. 
All were uprooted from the areas where they had 
built up considerable local power and transfer- 
red to new locations. Also in this month, 
Peking Daily, wall posters and other official 
propaganda organs began to call for the forma- 
tion of a limited form of people's militias 
quite separate from the PLA, Though their pre- 
sence at this time is chiefly symbolic the mes- 
sage is clear: they are a countervailing force 
to the army--and a statement against its pro- 
fessionalism and separation from party organs 
of bureaucratic power. 


m 


The decision to prepare the masses for a 
possible second rendition of the 'Cultural 
Revolution' has obviously been weighed carefully 
by Mao and his allies. Such a campaign is not 
difficylt to trigger but once underway, it can 
easily generate a momentum of its own and flood 
the boundaries set for it by the leadership. 
This is what happened in the ‘Cultural Revolu- 
tion'. The masses were brought into motion by 
Mao in order to tip the balance of power against 
an opponent faction of the bureaucracy. In the 
course of these mass mobilizations, Red Guard 
attacks began to develop a pronounced anti-bur- 
eaucratic thrust which threatened to grow over 
into a political revolution against the entire 
bureaucracy. It was at this point that they were 
opposed militarily by the army. 

It is still too early to tell whether the 
present campaign will deepen and produce visible 
fissures in the CCP leadership that would invite 
amass attack against one specific segment of 
the bureaucracy. But regardless of its eventual 
course, such a bureaucratically directed cam- 
paign offers no fundamental answers to the 
problems of the Chinese masses. Instead it 
profoundly mystifies them about the real nature r 
of the contradictions in their society. As a 
mass ideological catharsis against the dead 
enemies it is not designed to produce the type 
of activity and consciousness that could place 
real power back in the hands of the Chinese 
working masses. 

WALLY SECCOMBE 


BRITAIN'S 
ELECTION 
SOLVES 
NOTHING 


The organized power of the British working class an- 
swered Edward Heath's election question "Who Rules the 
Country--the government or the Unions?" by ousting the 


the Tories at the polls Feb. 28 
and then smashing through the 7% 
limit of Heath's incomes policy to 
win the miners a 22% wage increase. 
This working class victory in the 
most turbulent moments of class 
struggle since the 1926 General 
Strike is only the fanfare of a 
whole period of escalating struggle 
and political instability in the 
heartland of the Commonwealth. 

However the Tory defeat was not 
decisive. And more importantly, the 
miners' struggle did not escalate 
nor generalize into a massive con- 
frontation on the industrial front 
against the Tory attacks on the 
working class. 

Nonetheless, the current 'reso- 
lution' of the crisis will not last 
long. Inflation is heading from 10% 
to 20%, retail prices will be up 
18% by autumn and real income will 
drop 6% in a year. If Labour passes 
a deflationary budget, unemployment 
may rise to two million. The trade 
deficit is currently 5 billion dol- 
lars and a run on the pound imminent. 

The miners' new contract is for 
just one year. They wanted 30% and 
got 8% less, leaving them still 
with the lowest miners' wages in 
the Common Market. They have al- 
ready drafted demands for new wage 
increases of 44% to be claimed 
before the year is out. Their 
victory has paved the way for 
other workers to press for increases 
outside the limits of Heath's old 
incomes policy. And now the demands 
for a four day week or thirty hours 
work with no loss of pay are being 
seriously raised. This is based on 
the experience of the three-day week, 
imposed by Heath, in which workers 
achieved a 70% production level in 
only 60% of normal working hours. 
Further confrontations are easily 
seen on the horizon. 

The bourgeoisie desparately need- 
ed a decisive reply to the militancy 
of the working class, but the elect- 
ion did not provide one. The Tories 
hold five seats less than Labour and 
a very indecisive balance of power 
rests with the Liberals, Ulster Loy- 
alists and Scottish and Welsh nation- 
alists who together won 25% of the 
vote. 


HEATH SLOW ON THE DRAW 


Heath's failure in the election 
was not without warning from his 
ruling class advisors. As early as 


last November the head of the 
treasury, Anthony Barber, and 
party chairman, Lord Carington, 

were pushing for an early election 
to reassert the authority of the 
Tory's incomes policy over the 
miners and the entire working class. 
Qn the other side of the cabinet 
were the 'settlers' led by William 
Whitelaw who urged the use of the 
Pay Board's 'relativities' report-- 
provided the Trades Union Congress 
(TUC) would make a committment to 
the incomes policy. But Heath took 
a middle position, pinning his hopes 
on a strategy of demoralizing and 
isolating the miners with a big 
propaganda campaign to rally the 
nation--already suffering the 3-day 
week since mid-December--in support 
of his ‘firm, but fair' hand against 
‘union rule’. 

He based his strategy on the re- 
luctance of the National Union of 
Miners (NUM) leaders and the TUC 
bureaucrats to step beyond their 
overtime ban and endless négotia- 
tions with the government during the 
crucial winter months to initiate 
an all-out strike. Heath had the 
reassurance of the Labour Party 
which openly committed itself to 
maintaining wage controls at its 
executive meeting January 12. Wilson, 
anxiously looking for a ‘voluntary’ 
settlement to avoid confrontation 
and exposure to attacks from the 
left, became the most active sup- 
porter of the 'relativities' report. 

At the same time, the TUC mis- 
leaders turned down demands to call 
a special congress to organize 
united working class action (like 
the Triple Alliance of miners, engi- 
neering and rail workers which led 
the 1926 General Strike). In fact the 
prominent left-wing president of the 
strong engineering workers’ union 
(AUEW) Hugh Scanlon, who is supported 
by the Communist Party, defied his 
union conference's opposition to 
wage controls. He said on January 
13, "Our problem is to get an offer 
to the limit of Phase 3, not to break 
it. I am saying that categorically.” 
In short, the Labour Party's elec- 
toralism and reformism coupled with 
the TUC's manoeuvers to maintain its 
bureaucratic hold over the labour 
movement were clear recipes for 
the demobilization and defeat of 
the working class. 

For over two months, the CP, 
which has six of the twenty-seven 
positions on the NUM executive, in- 
cluding vice-president Mick Mc 
Gahey, opposed’ calling a strike 
ballot. This allowed right-wing 


NUM president Joe Gormley to keep 
the iniative, carry a steady stream 
of deals to Heath, and weaken the 
effects of an eventual strike. But 
both Heath and Gormley gravely 
underestimated the anger and deter- 
mination of rank and file miners 
whose growing militancy swung moder- 
ates on the NUM executive leftwards. 
The CP was forced to reverse its 
position to keep control over its 
militants. A strike ballot was 
called and on February 4 an over- 
whelming 81% of the miners voted in 
favour. 

Splits in the horrified bourgeoi- 
sie became canyons as projections 
sprung up of an economy ruined by a 
40% drop in production with the 
three-day week and no coal reserves. 
One wing, represented by the Confe- 
deration of British Industry, soft- 
ened its line and pushed Heath to 
surrender quickly. 

The other wing, led by the main 
ruling class newspapers and Chancel- 
lor of the Exchéquer Barber was 
correctly aware that there was no 
more room for manoeuver. It criti- 
cized Heath for waiting too long to 
call an election and then ordered 
him to get on with it. 

When the strike date of February 
10 was announced, Heath chose to 
try one more fling at negotiation-- 
proposal which made the miners' claim 
a ‘special case’ which could be set- 
tled above the 7% limit of Phase 3. 
But by this stage Gormley had no room 
for maneuver either and was forced to 
reject the offer. The Tories now had 
the necessary pretext to blame the 
unions for an election. In announcing 
a February 28 polling day, Heath 
appealed for an end to the strike. 
Wilson agreed, and Gormley also want- 
ed to go along but was overruled by 
the NUM executive. Many miners had 
already walked out. 


RED-BAITING:HEATH LEADS THE WAY 


Heath unleashed his campaign with 
a demagogic attack on militants, 
saying "...our quarrel is not with 
the unions...only with the extre- 
mists who want to destroy the unions 
themselves". But the Tory's real 
intent, veiled behind the red-baiting, 
was to disarm the working class pol- 
itically by undermining its forms of 
organization and struggle. They call- 
ea for union leadership elections to 


be held by postal ballot, proposed 
that welfare to strikers be cut off 
and that unions pay for strikes. But 
these demands concealed what a Tory 
victory would really have in store 
for the working class--a probable 
total wage freeze and, as the Feb. 16 
Economist suggested, "a greater will- 
ingness to sack contract-breakers, 
use black-legs (scabs), resist pick- 
ets, import coal". 

The NUM executive played into 
this attack by restricting pickets dur- 
ing the election to six persons. The 
executive of the rairoad engineers’ 
union (ASLEF) called off its series 
of one day strikes. As well, the ref- 
ormist TUC leaders agreed to submit 
the miners' wage claim under the rel- 
ativities section of the incomes 
policy to the Pay Board. during.the 
strike! All these sell-outs demobil- 
ized the working class during the 
election campaign and nurtured illus- 
ions of a parliamentary resolution. 


+++AND WILSON FOLLOWS SUIT 


Although the Labour Party main- 
tained that militancy and union 
power was not the key issue, it was 
Wilson, not Heath who really made the 
demand for union 'moderation' a dom- 
inant theme. He vehemently singled 
out CP militants in the NUM for 
“using the strike for their own pol- 
itical purposes". And he attacked 
Heath's policies for weakening mod- 
erates in the unions, since these are 
Wilson's allies in containing rank 
and file militancy. 

Price control became a major 
aspect of the Labour platform to 
transform British industry into a 
‘responsible economie -system'. Pro- 
posals fot mild social reforms (pen- 
sions and housing) took the place of 
a total price freeze and the methods 


to implement it. 
Our comrades in the International 


Marxist Group (British section of the 
Fourth International) called for 
ousting the Toties in the election and 
continuing to broaden the industrial 
struggle in solidarity with the 
miners. In ridings where no revolut- 
ionary candidate was standing, they 
called for a vote for Labour, because 
Labour's victory, while resolving no 
fundamental questions for the working 
class, would increase its unity and 
combativity. The IMG ran three mem- 
bers in safe Labour ridings, in order 
to put their platform before the 
working class and its allies. 

Several of the key questions 
which the IMG took up included: 1) 
price controls, and the need for 
local workers' organizations to 
control price increases--no union 
acceptance of any form of incomes 
policy--escalator clauses in all 
contracts and wage increases to 
match every price increase, 2)sol- 
idarity with the miners, by calling 
for the wide participation by 
workers, students and tenants in 
mass action (strikes, demonstrations, 
occupations), the building of a new 
Triple Alliance for a general strike 
through the organization of local 
action committees and councils of 
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EXORGIST: 


-the new cinema 


of reaction 


If the EXORCIST by William Blatty were 
just a book made into a movie then one could 
review it as such. But it is not. The EXORCIST 
has become a social phenomenon of wide- 
ranging effect. 

In the past few months crowds have been 
lining up in front of movie theatres all across 
the continent waiting eagerly for what they 
have heard will be a horrifying experience. But 
most are unprepared to cope with or compre- 
hend the meaning of the psychic thrashing they 
are about to receive. Many walk out, others 
throw up and a few become so disoriented they 
end up being taken by friends to nearby hos- 
pitals where they are nursed back from what 
psychiatrists term a ‘state of trauma’. 

The EXORCIST is playing to young audiences, 
the bulk of whom have reached late adolescence 
at a time when the youth radicalization of the 
late sixties was already receding. While the 
signs and symbols of the rebellion of the 
sixties have been absorbed into the folklore 
of the seventies’ youth generation, the larger 
meaning of that upheaval has not. This is a 
youth audience disaffiliated, and adrift, who 
no longer believe in much of anything about 
| their society. If they reject the ruling class 
politicians of the Watergate era, so too do 
they reject the radical left as an alternative. 
This is a mass audience, willing, indeed eager, 
to give itself up to experiences which step 
deliberately outside social reality and flood 
their mind's eye,with anti-rational psychic 
impressions. 

And this is Blatty's meat and potatoes. 

The EXORCIST is a conscious assault against 
the soft psychic underbelly of this particular 
audience. It is no ordinary spine chiller of 
the Hitchcock variety, designed to entertain. 
The momentary fracturing of mental conerence 
that the EXORCIST produces is central to the 
author's intention. Blatty sets out quite cons- 
ciously to create a cinematic ‘infestation and 
obsession'--these are terms he uses to describe 
the first two stages of demonic posession: 

"...'The first, infestation, consists of 


an attack through the victim's surroundings; 
noises-odors-the displacement of objects; and 
the second, obsession, consists in a personal 
attack on the subject designed to instill 
terror through the kind of injury that one 


- tnae 


man might inflict on another through blows 
and kicks'..." 

Who is William Blatty anyway? Mystics are 
a dime a dozen nowadays. They peddle all manner 
of 'unique' experience--like so many hustlers 
at a carnival. But the writer and producer of 
the EXORCIST is no run of the mill salesman of 
the extraordinary. He brings to his craft a 
training and an expertise which makes him, 
quite literally, a scientist of mass manipula- 
tion. 

+ After graduating from an orthodox Catholic 
education at Georgetown University (where the 
campus scenes in the movie were shot) Blatty 
went to work for the CIA in Lebanon in the 
1950s under a US Information Agency cover. He 
subsequently returned to Washington where he 
became Policy Branch Chief of the Psychological 
Warfare Division of the US Air Force. The crea- 
tion and nurture of mass anti-communist hysteria 
at home and abroad was an important aspect 
in the overall program of US imperialism in the 
Cold War years of the fifties. Blatty was (quite 
obviously from the title of his post) a master- 
mind in the highest circles where the campaign 
was conceived and directed. 

The author's world view is not left to the 
imagination. The first page of the EXORCIST pre- 
sents an introductory collage that unifies all 
the different faces of Blatty's demonic force: 
Jesus meets a man possessed by the devil, in a 
passage from Luke. An excerpt from an FBI wire- 
tap of a Cosa Nostra conversation portrays a 
gruesome murder--a man is hung on a meat hook 
where he dangles, twitching, for three days. The 
third quote is from Dr. Tom Dooley (author of 
"Deliver Us From Evil') where he ostensibly des- 
cribes Communist tortures in Vietnam..."like the 
priest who had eight nails driven into his head 

..[and the teacher], one ‘soldier whipped out 
his knife and cut off his tongue..." 

Blatty's quote from Tom Dooley is sugges- 


tive. It is quite possible that Blatty and Doo- 
ley were collaborators of sorts in the -'flight 
to freedom’ operation in Vietnam in 1955. Doo- 
ley, himself a devout Catholic and rabid anti- 
communist, went to Vietnam as a Navy doctor in 
that year after the 1954 Geneva Accords had 
been signed. The US was busy trying to con- 
struct a puppet regime in the South and sabo- 
tage the national elections called for in the 


accords. The CIA had frankly estimated the elec- 
tions would be won by the Communists with an 
overwhelming 80% of the popular vote. A key part 
of the American plan was to build a social base 
for their man, Diem (a Catholic patriarch), by 
uprooting the poor Catholic peasants living in 
the North and herding them into South Vietnam. 
In collaboration with the Catholic Relief Ser- 
vice, various US military agencies, including 

a Psychological Warfare Team, conceived and im- 
plemented the campaign. Local Catholic leaders 
spread rumours among the peasants that 'the Vir- 
gin Mary had departed from the North' and 
‘Christ has gone to the South". The peasants 
were told that if they stayed, the Americans 
would drop nuclear bombs on their villages. 
they fled south, a great kind Catholic leader 
awaited them. The peasants were terrorized and 

the mass exodus began. As one observer noted, 

"The mass flight was admittedly the result of 

an extremely intensive, well conducted, and in 

terms of its objective, very successful American 
psychological warfare operation." (quoted in The 
Indochina Story, Bantam, 1970). =i 

/ The methods of psychological warfare em- 

ployed in this campaign provide an uncanny back- 

drop to the EXORCIST. A dramatic appeal to the 

most primitive of emotions is made, instilling 

sheer terror in a passive population and combin- 

ing this with the suggestive presentation of re- 
ligious symbols. The overtly spiritual appeal 
conceals an underlying political purpose to 

build a malleable social base for a reactionary 
regime. 

The parallels here with the EXORCIST are 
striking. It is clear that Blatty is back work- 
ing on familiar terrain. The combined presenta- 
tion of shocking images with religious symbo- 
lism conceals a veiled political theme: the 
larger global war with the evil forces of Com- 
munism rages on. 

Today of course, the straight association 
of the devil with Communism is a little too bla- 
tant to be taken seriously, and so it requires 
a more circumspect method of expression. In 
America, the intruding reality of the sixties 
dealt the simplistic Cold War ideology of the 
fifties a series of mortal blows. At home, ra- 
cism and sexism, and abroad, Vietnam, were the 
rallying cries for a black and studéht revolt 
which inflicted lasting damage on the national 
self-image of America. 

This makes Blatty's t a delicate oner- — 
“he blatant techniques of the fift{@s-must.be č — 
scrapped for a more subtle Sgeroseh in the se- 
venties. Today's youth must be separated from 
the radicalization of the late 60's in away * 
that does not directly deal with their slumber- 
ing awareness and vague identity with that 
period. The EXORCIST is Blatty's contribution 
to this historical lobotomy. 

On this bleak terrain, Blatty establishes 
an empathy with his audience--itself adrift, 
without signposts, in a world where social 
forces are exterior and experienced with fata- 
lism and passivity. The prologue strikes a re- 
sonance with the audience and lays the ground- 
work fér the insertion of that mysterious de- 
structive force into a more familiar environ- 
ment. 

The second part of the EXORCIST introduces 
Chris MacNeil and her daughter Regan (who will 
eventually become possessed) in their house in J 
Washington. Chris is an actress studying for 
a part in a movie. She plays a psychology pro- 
fessor who sides with her students in a campus 
insurrection. E 

"It's dumb! This scene is absolutely dumb! 

Her mind, though untutored, never mistook slo- 
gans for truth... And so the rebel cause, to 
her, was 'dumb.' It didn't make sense. How 
come? she now wondered. Generation gap? That's 
a crock; I'm thirty-two. It's just plain dumb, 
that's all... 4" 

Blatty here is distancing the audience 
from the social reality of the 60's, signified 
by the student rebellion. At the same time as 
Chris is working on the play, the demonic pre- 
sence is emerging in their house and beginning 
to infest her daughter,Regan. Her work, and with 
it all social reality outside the house are 
fading into insignificance. Life and life's 
meaning are entering the supernatural realm: 

"She walked toward her work; toward ghastly 
charade; toward the straw-stuffed, antic imita- 
tion of dust. 

Here Blatty has his character reject as 
‘antic imitation of dust' the ‘charade’ of the 
sixties. By casting the student vanguard in the 
subplot of a play, he cushions the blow and 
makes the rejection and separation of his au- 
dience from this reality a subliminal one-- 
slipped in unconsciously into the back of the 
audiences mind. At the same time the demonic 
is gradually taking over, restructuring the 
perceptions of Chris and her daughter and drag- 
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ging their consciousness onto a supernatural, 
anti-rational plane where the confrontation with 
evil will take place. 

The story line from here is probably well 
known by now. Regan becomes possessed, desecra- 
tions and a murder are committed, and visual 
grotesqueries of every sort assault the audience. 
After the failure of medical science to solve 
the problem (in a clear rejection of the power 
of science in favour of religion) two Jesuit 
priests, Father Karras and Lankester Merrin, 
are brought in to perform an exorcism. The ex- 
orcism does not succeed. Father Merrin dies of 
a heart attack and Father Karras invites the 
demon to leave Regan and enter him. It does and 
Karras smashes through a window , committing 
suicide. 

As this ending makes clear, Regan is only 
the devil's medium. Its final target is Father 
Karras, the priest of shaky faith. Blatty pre- 
sents this - relationship between the force,the 
medium, and the ultimate object of attack quite 
explicitly: Pather Karras asks Father Merrin 
what the point of possession is. Merrin answers, 
"Yet I think the demon's target is not the pos- 
sessed; it is us...the observers...every person 
in this house. And I think, I think the point 
is to make.us despair; to reject our own human- 
ity, Damien: to see ourselves as ultimately 
bestial; as ultimately vile and putrescent; 
without dignity; ugly; unworthy. And there lies 
the heart of it, perhaps: in unworthiness. For 
I think belief in God is not a matter of reason 
at all; I think it finally is a matter of love; 
of accepting the possibility that God could love 
SF atoll 


And here is the essence of Blatty's craft 
revealed. For the axis of force through medium 
to target is not only the devil's way of work- 
ing in the story. Much more significantly it is 
Blatty's method on the scréen. Blatty is 
the real force at work. Cinema is his medium 
(in this sense the movie is a much more power- 
ful medium than the book) and the audience is 
target: "The observers...every person in this 
house." 

If the people in the audience do not commit 
suicide, as Father Karras does, they do display 
similar effects in more temporary ways--puking, 
freaking out, becoming traumatized, or otherwise 
being cinematically ' infested". 
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This is not to demonologize Blatty. His pur- 
pose is to administer a stiff innoculation to 
the audience. A little shot of terror, and then 
temporary sickness in order to develop a resis- 
tance; a resistance to the devil which reigns 
victorious in the world as a result of people's 
failure to keep the faith. 

All of this is played out under the constant 


y banner of an anti-rational Catholic symbolism. 


As Pauline Kael, critic of the New York Times, 
put it (in understanding only a part of Blatty's 
Purpose): “(The EXORCIST is] the biggest recruit- 
ing poster the Catholic Church has had since 

the summer days of Going My Way and The Bells 

of St. Mary." 

But.in Blatty's case a spiritual fixation 
and religious orthodoxy are, in the final ana- 
lysis, at the service of political reaction. 

For religion, activated as a mass response to 
an externally conceived threat, can be a power- 
ful ideological cement to keep the masses spell- 
bound in a time of profound social crisis. For 
Blatty, the lessons of the 1955 Vietnam campaign 
have not been forgotten. Only the place and the 
time have changed. 
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STRIKEBREAKING AND THE HALLS OF IW 


Universities are more and more obviously moving 
openly into the field of anti-labour courses. The 
New Brunswick Federation of Labour has protested 
the introduction of such courses at Dalhousie Univer- 
sity and Memramcook Institute. The University of 
Waterloo Centre for Continuing Management Education 
is holding a seminar at Toronto's Royal York Hotel 
April 18-19 and in Waterloo on April 20. The seminar 
is advertised as education "making unions unneces- 
sary". Strikebreakers stink just as much inside aca- 
demic robes. 


FRANCO MURDERS SPANISH ANARCHIST 


Puig Antich, a Spanish anarchist, was barbarously 
executed by the Franco regime. Prior to the murder, 
widespread protests took place in southern France and 
in various parts of Spain to save Puig's life. Three 
universities were closed by the-regime. 

Solidarity to defend hundreds of other political 
prisoners in Spain must continue. 


HAILE UNSTABLE SITUATION IN ETHIOPIA 


The Lion of Zion, the Emperor of Ethiopia, has 
acted to use a lull following the general strike in 
that country to try to isolate students from the 
ranks of the army, the workers and the peasantry fol- 
lowing weeks of massive upheaval which produced an 
army rebellion, a general strike, and mass demonstra- 
tions confronting riot police with slogans like Land 
for the Tillers! and Work for the Workers! Haile 
Selassie engaged in complex maneuvers to quell the 
upsurge and was forced to grant major political and 
economic reform. Given the presence of mass star- 
vation, runaway inflation, and a deterioration of 
military cohesion, the emperor's band-aids are too 
late restabilize Ethiopian society. The first general 
strike in Ethiopia's history is but a preview of things 
to come. 
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BEARING PINOCHET'S CROSS 


The International Red Cross, whose activities 
are defined by its own statutes to be neutral and 
above politics, has issued official reports com- 
plimenting the Chilean dictatorship for the "good 
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version of the whitewash adding "the treatment 
was consistent with humanitarian handling and above 
Political considerations", the scandal which fol- 
lowed forced the Red Cross to largely retract its 
public relations endorsement of Chilean concentration 
camps. 


TROTSKYISTS BANNED IN LUXEMBOURG UNIONS 


The executive of the Luxembourg Labour Federation 
has moved to ban members and sympathizers of the Ligue 
Communiste Revolutionaire (section of the Fourth Inter- 
national) and the Luxembourg Union of Communists from 
membership in labour bodies. The union bureaucrats are 
not pleased with the role played by the LCR in the 
general strike and mobilization of 30,000 October 1. 


“THEY'RE EVERYWHERE. . EVERYWHERE” 

"You see, what is happening here is happening 
everywhere. It is going on in Germany, in France. At 
this moment France has a very grave problem with it. 
They let them operate there; they didn't have enough 
repression. Now the French government is ready to 
take drastic measures to repress them...I have already 
said that the head of this movement is in Paris. You 
can't stop it in any way, becausé it is organized on 
a worldwide basis. It is everywhere--in Uruguay, in 
Bolivia, in Chile, under different names...It is a 
Fourth International ia 


(Juan Peron, January 22) 


YOU...YOU.. CAPITALIST PIG 


A hog trader and a buyer were recently haggling 
over the price of a particularly greedy hog in Tokyo. 
The buyer put down his bid of yen on the table--the 
equivalent of nearly $400--and the hog promptly 
gobbled up the offer. 


DATES FROM THE RED CALENDAR 


March 4, 1919-Moscow-Third International founded to 
organize Communist Parties and inter- 
proletarian power 

March 13, 1881-St. Petersburg-Narodniks assassinate 

Tsar Nicholas I 

March 21, 1960-Sharpeville, South Africa-Police murder 70 

and injure 150 more demonstrators pro- 

testing pass laws 
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At the Tenth World Congress of the Fourth 
International, the Revolutionary Marxist 
Group was recognized as a sympathizing 
organization. The Congress registered the 
tremendous growth of the FI since the late 
1960's as a new generation of revolution- 
ary militants have assumed the historical 
task of the construction of a world rev- 
olutionary party. This growth was reflect- 
ed in the recognition of new sections and 
sympathizing organizations in countries 

as diverse as Sweden, Israel, Colombia, 
Australia, Brazil, Lebanon, Holland, 
Austria, Ireland, Chile the Antilles, Iraq 
and many others. We are proud to enter 
these ranks and join the struggle to forge 
the instrument for the victory of the world 
revolution, the mass revolutionary Inter- 
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AN OCH pal ANPERNATION ALI? 
AF DER Annerre 


PERSPECTIVA DEL MOVIMIENTO 
RERO DESPUES DE MARZO 
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